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THE FAIRPORT HARBOR VILLAGE SITE 





By RicHarp G. MorGANn AND H. HotMeEs ELLIs 





PREFACE 


The Indian village site described in this report was explored 
by the Department of Archeology of the Ohio State Museum 
in cooperation with the Harding High School of Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio. The existence of the site was brought to the attention of 
the Museum by Mr. Elijah H. Brown, principal of the high school. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Brown, permission was secured to 
excavate the site from Mr. B. H. Snyder, representing the Harbor 
Land Company, owner of the property. The specimens found in 
the site were divided between the Ohio State Museum and the 
Harding High School. 

Excavating was carried on at the site from August 10 to 
September 3, 1937, under the direction of Mr. Richard G. Mor- 
gan, Curator of Archeology, Ohio State Museum, and Mr. 
Robert M. Goslin, Field Assistant. The field force consisted 
of Mr. Elijah Brown and the following members, most of whom 
were students at the local high school: George Snyder, John 
Toth, Kayo Saarela, John Simko, Rudolph Henninger, Steve 
Vegso and Steve Ondo. 

The writers wish to thank Mr. Brown and Mr. Snyder for 
their fine cooperation in making the work possible and to acknowl- 
edge the hospitality and assistance of the people of Fairport 
Harbor and vicinity. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITE 
The Fairport Harbor Village Site is located in Painesville 
Township, Lake County, Ohio, on the Grand River (Fig. 1). 
The site is situated on the east side of East Street immediately 
south of the railroad crossing and lies between the street and 
the edge of the river bluff. It is about three-quarters of a mile 
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Fig. 1. : 


from Lake Erie and overlooks the valley of the Grand River. 
The river at this place flows in a southeastern direction and is 
situated at some distance from the edge of the bluff. At the 
present time the flood-plain between the river and the edge of 
the bluff is used by the Diamond Alkali Company as a settling 
basin for waste material. 

The site, which covers an area of somewhat over an acre, 
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extends on the east to the edge of the river bluff which is grad- 
ually being eroded away by caving. It is apparent that a portion 
of the area has been lost by erosion, although it is not possible 
to estimate how much farther east the village debris once ex- 
tended. According to local residents, the site has not beer 
farmed within recent years but the probabilities are that it had 
been cultivated in the past. At the time of our preliminary ex- 
amination the area was covered with grass, high weeds and 
bushes. Only one tree was present on the site and, since it stood 
at the edge of the bluff, it was not disturbed. The surface of 
the site was approximately level except for pits dug by persons 
seeking Indian artifacts. Several small collections from the site 
are in the hands of local individuals and some of these have been 
loaned to the high school. It should be noted that some of this 
material has been included in the artifact description in this 
report, especially specimens which were not duplicated by ob- 
jects recovered during the excavations. 

Complete excavation of the site was not possible due to 
lack of sufficient funds. Enough material was recovered, how- 
ever, to be considered culturally representative of its occupants. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty artifacts, eleven thousand, six hun- 
dred and three potsherds and hundreds of animal and bird bones 
were found in the deposit. Further excavation, however, might 
have thrown more light upon the post-mold patterns which were 
encountered during the work. As the site is gradually being 
destroyed by erosion as well as digging by collectors and is in 
danger of being encroached upon by a modern refuse dump, it 
is fortunate that even a limited portion of the area was carefully 
excavated. 

STRUCTURAL FEATURES 

The area excavated (5,106 square feet) was staked out in 
five-foot squares for mapping purposes and all features were 
recorded on the ground plan (Fig. 2). Artifacts were recorded 
horizontally by five-foot square designations and vertically by 
arbitrary six-inch levels. The record by levels revealed no sig- 
nificant differences in either frequency or type of material found. 
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Excavation showed that the artifact-bearing deposits on the 
site consisted of a layer of black earth which extended from the 
surface down to the undisturbed sub-soil (Fig. 3). The yellowish 
clay of the sub-soil contrasted sharply with the overlying black 
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No. 1—Post-Mold 
No. 2—Refuse Pit 





Sub-Soil, Yellow Clay, Sterile 


Fig. 3. Typical cross-section of village deposit. Scale—One inch equals 
2% feet. 


soil. The black earth varied in depth from about ten inches to 
eighteen inches with an average depth of around fourteen inches. 
Intermixed with it, from top to bottom of the deposit, were 
artifacts, potsherds, fire-cracked stones, ashes, charcoal, flint chips 
and spalls, and animal, bird and fish bones. With the exception of 
one large glacial boulder about three feet across, the objects con- 
tained in the black earth could be attributed almost entirely to 
human occupation. The blackness of the earth is typical of village 
sites found along the southern shore of Lake Erie. It was caused 
by the continued occupation of a restricted area with the resultant 
accumulation of organic material of both animal and vegetal origin. 
It is interesting to note that gardeners and nursery men often 
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obtain earth from Indian village sites in the region to enrich their 
garden tracts. This practice, while sometimes leading to the dis- 
covery of unknown sites, also hastens their destruction. 

Layers of ashes and burned earth were encountered at sev- 
eral places in the deposit of black earth. One of these, indicated 
by X on the ground-plan (Fig. 2), was roughly oval in form, 
two feet across, three inches in thickness, and was located six 
inches beneath the surface. A second (Y on the ground-plan), 
similar to the first in extent, was twelve inches beneath the sur- 
face. A third burned area (Z on the ground-plan) was twelve 
inches beneath the surface and covered an area five feet in length 
and one foot in width. While the first two features may be 
fire-places, the third must be noted as due to a fire of unknown 
purpose. 

At several places in the black deposit thin layers of sterile 
yellow clay were present with black earth above and below them. 
This yellow clay was the same in composition as the sub-soil 
and may have been dug up and scattered around when post-holes 
and pits were dug into the underlying deposit. Nothing indicat- 
ing human activity was found in the sub-soil and there was a 
sharp division line between it and the black earth above. It 
should be mentioned in this connection, however, that post-molds 
and pits extended down into the yellow sub-soil. 


REFUSE Pits 

Only four pits were found at this site and they were all small 
and shallow (see ground-plan Fig. 2). They were outlined as 
oval black areas at the level of the yellow sub-soil. 

Pit No. 1: This pit was roughly circular with a top diam- 
eter of two feet and three inches. It was shallow and bowl- 
shaped, extending only six inches into the underlying clay. No 
artifacts were found in this pit which contained only tightly packed 
black earth. 

Pit No. 2: Pit No. 2 was irregularly oval in form with a 
long axis of four and one-half feet and a short axis of four feet. 
It extended a foot down into the sub-soil with a diameter at the 
bottom of about three and one-half feet. It was filled with black 
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earth intermingled with artifacts, potsherds, animal bones, and 
fire-cracked stones. Most of the stones were in the bottom of 
the pit. The sherds found in this pit belonged to one pottery 
vessel which was partially restored (Fig. 15). The following 
artifacts were taken from this pit: eight projectile points, four 
scrapers, one hammerstone, one net-sinker, two bone beads, one 
bone awl, and one piece of worked bone. 

Pit No. 3: The outlines of this pit were recognized four 
inches above the level of the sub-soil. It was circular in form 
with a diameter at the top of three feet and extended down into 
the yellow clay eight inches. Mixed with the black earth fill of 
this pit were many fragments of charcoal and charred twigs, and 
fire-cracked stones covered its basin-shaped bottom. There were 
no artifacts in it. The evidence seems to indicate that this pit 
may have been used for cooking purposes. 

Pit No. 4: This irregular pit was five and one-half feet long 
and four feet wide and extended down into the sub-soil ten inches. 
It contained black earth mixed with ashes, charcoal, animal and 
fish bones, several pieces of pottery, fire-cracked stones, one ham- 
mierstone and one projectile point. 


Post-Motps 

Numerous post-molds were found during the course of the 
excavation, all of which were plotted on the ground-plan (Fig. 2). 
They showed up as circular black areas on the surface of the 
yellow sub-soil. Some of them may have extended up into the 
black earth but this could not be determined due to the color and 
nature of the soil. Three distinct rows or linear patterns were 
uncovered which are indicated by the letters A, B and C on the 
ground-plan. 

Row A: The post-molds of Row A were traced for a distance 
of approximately forty feet in a slightly curving line. They were 
spaced rather irregularly, varying from about six inches to one 
foot and three inches from center to center, with the majority 
being about eight inches apart. The molds petered out at the 
northeastern end of the row but extended to the limit of the 
excavated area on the southwest. 
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Row B: The post-molds of this row extended for a distance 
of twenty-five feet in almost a straight line. They varied in their 
spacing from eight inches to two feet and three inches, most of 
them being about twelve inches apart from center to center. 

Row C: This row extended for fifty-four feet in a slightly 
curving line from northeast to southwest, being interrupted at 
only one place by a pipe-line. Like the other two rows, the spac- 
ing of the molds varied considerably with most of them measur- 
ing about a foot from center to center. 

The post-molds varied widely in their diameter at the level 
of the top of the sub-soil. Their diameters ranged from about 
three inches to about five and one-half inches with the majority 
being around four and one-half inches. Cross-sections showed 
that some of the post-molds extended down into the sub-soil as 
much as fourteen inches and that their diameter decreased at the 
bottom to two inches. This tapering of the post-molds would 
seem to indicate that the posts which occupied them were also 
tapered. There is no way of knowing how high the posts were. 
These rows would seem to indicate enclosures which perhaps 
surrounded the village area. In general, their direction is north- 
east-southwest and it should be noted that Row B is nearly paral- 
lel to Row C. They may have extended in a semi-circle with the 
ends of the rows terminating at the river bluff. At several points 
there were smaller post-molds between two larger ones and it 
may be that there were branches interlaced between the posts. 
There is no way of knowing whether they were high stockades or 
palisades. The separate rows may represent different periods 
of occupation, not meaning, however, that any great length of 
time elapsed between their construction. 

In addition to the linear patterns of post-molds there were 
three circular or oval patterns indicated by D, E and F on the 
ground-plan (Fig. 2). The pattern at D was three and one-half 
feet in diameter and almost circular in form. The post-molds 
were somewhat smaller than those of the rows and were spaced 
about nine inches apart from center to center although there was 
considerable variation. The pattern at E was oval in outline 
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with a long axis of two feet and three inches and a short axis 
of one foot and nine inches. The pattern at F was somewhat 
confusing as it was cut by Row 4A, but an oval structure five 
feet long and three and one-half feet wide seemed to be indicated. 
The function of these small oval structures is unknown. 


ARTIFACTS 


STONE ARTIFACTS 

Projectile Points: Six hundred and nine flint projectile 
points were found at the site. All of these are of the small trian- 
gular type (Fig. 4, Nos. 1-7) except for two which are notched 
(Fig. 4, Nos. 8-9). Two hundred and sixty of the triangular 
points were complete and the remainder were fragmentary. The 
triangular points range in length from 17 mm. to 45 mm., in width 
from 10 mm. to 24 mm., and in thickness from 3 mm. to 14 mm. 
Their mean length is 27.4 mm., mean width 16.2 mm. and mean 
thickness 5.9 mm. They are more or less uniform in shape with 
straight or slightly convex sides, and with either straight (133), 
concave (85), or convex (42) bases. 

One of the notched points is complete while the other is 
broken. The complete specimen (Fig. 4, No. 8) is of the side- 
notched type and is 50 mm. in length, 19.5 mm. in width and 
9.5 mm. in thickness. The other specimen (Fig. 4, No. 9) has 
a shallow notch and is 28 mm. in width and 9 mm. in thickness. 

Drills: The nineteen flint drills may be divided into two 
general types, straight and expanded-base. The twelve straight 
drills (Fig. 4, Nos. 10-11) range in length from 23 mm. to 67 mm., 
in width from 10.5 mm. to 12 mm., and in thickness from 4 mm. 
to 13 mm.; the average specimen being 37 mm. long, 11 mm. wide 
and 7 mm. thick. 

The seven expanded-base drills (Fig. 4, Nos. 12-13) range 
in length from 26 mm. to 67 mm., in width from 13 mm. to 
18 mm. and in thickness from 3 mm. tog mm. They average 36.2 
mm. in length, 15 mm. in width and 6.5 mm. in thickness. 

Knives: Twenty-four flint knives were found representing 
several different types. Type 1 consists of eleven specimens which 
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Fig. 4. 1-9, projectile points; 10-13, drills. 


are pointed at both ends and have a distinct shoulder slightly 
below the center (Fig. 5, No. 1). The average length of this 
type is 55.5 mm., width 22.8 mm. and thickness 6.5 mm. Type 2 
is made up of six specimens which are pointed at one end and 
rounded at the other with a distinct shoulder as in Type 1 
(Fig. 5, No. 2). They average 47.4 mm. in length, 20.8 mm. in 
width, and 6.4 mm. in thickness. Type 3 consists of two blades 
pointed at both ends but not shouldered (Fig. 5, No. 3). This type 
averages 60.2 mm. in length, 21.7 mm. in width, and 4.5 mm. 
in thickness. Type 4 includes two blades which are rounded at 
both ends (Fig. 5, No. 4). These specimens average 58 mm. in 
length, 28.5 mm. in width, and 6.5 mm. in thickness. 

One specimen, which is rounded at both ends, may have been 
originally of the pointed, shouldered type which was broken and 
then rechipped. It measures 42 mm. in length, 27 mm. in width, 
and 4 mm. in thickness. A broken knife blade with shallow 
notches on the sides was also found. A single flake knife was 
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found in the site (Fig. 5, No. 6). It is 50 mm. long, 13.5 mm. 
wide, and 5.5 mm. thick. 

Scrapers: The one hundred and sixty-one flint scrapers 
found at this site may be divided into four distinct types: end, 
round, rectangular and ovoid. 











Fig. 5. 1-6, knives; 7-17, scrapers. 


One hundred and fourteen fall into the end-scraper group 
(Fig. 5, Nos. 7-12). These implements are pointed at the base, 
have a ridge on one or both sides, and a somewhat bevelled 
cutting edge. While eighty-five of these end scrapers have ridges 
on both sides and twenty-nine are flattened on one side, it seems 
apparent that this variation was due to difficulties encountered 
in the chipping of the specimens rather than to intentional shaping. 
The end scrapers have an average length of 29.9 mm., a width of 
20.4 mm. and a thickness of 7.5 mm. 


The thirty-two round scrapers (Fig. 5, Nos. 13-15) are very 
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roughly fashioned, chipped on all edges, and are more or less cir- 
cular in shape. The mean length of these specimens is 34 mm., 
width 26.4 mm., and thickness 12.6 mm. 

The eleven rectangular scrapers (Fig. 5, No. 16) are chipped 
on all edges and on both sides. They average 30.6 mm. in length, 
23.2 mm. in width, and 9.1 mm. in thickness. 

The ovoid scrapers (Fig. 5, No. 17) are elongate-oval in 
form, chipped on both sides, and on all edges. The four speci- 
mens in this category average 31 mm. in length, 16.7 mm. in 
width, and 8.6 mm. in thickness. 

Miscellaneous Flint Objects: There are two oval-shaped 
“turtle backs” which are roughly chipped and may represent un- 
finished objects. One measures 109.9 mm. in length, 49 mm. in 
width, and 32 mm. in thickness; the other is 79 mm. in length, 
37 mm. in width, and 29.5 mm. in thickness. 

In addition to the specific implement forms which have been 
described, six hundred and twenty-six flakes, spalls, broken 
nodules and slightly worked fragments of flint were collected 
during the course of the work. 

Source of Flint: The flint used by the occupants of the 
site for their artifacts is of one general type. It ranges in color 
from a brownish to a bluish gray and on the whole is of poor 
quality. It evidently was secured in the form of water-worn 
pebbles from neighboring stream beds. 


Celts: Fourteen pecked and polished diorite celts were 
found, seven of them fragmentary (Fig. 6, Nos. 1-4). The im- 
plements are well-made and have slightly rounded sides, rounded 
polls and bevelled bits. The complete specimens range in length 
from 63 mm. to 153 mm., in width at the polls from 30 mm. to 
48 mm., in width at the bits from 35 mm. to 62 mm., and in 
thickness from 15 mm. to 35 mm. They averaged 102.7 mm. 
in length, 25.3 mm. in thickness, 35.2 mm. in width at the poll, 
and 47.7 mm. in width at the bit. 

A single specimen, which might be termed an adze, was 
found (Fig. 6, No. 5). It is made of ground and polished 
chlorite schist. The bit end is convex on one side and slightly 
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Fig. 6. Celts. 


concave on the other. It measures 103 mm. in length, 38 mm. 
in width at the bit, 30 mm. in width at the poll, and 18.5 mm. in 
thickness. 

Nine roughly chipped celts made of brownish slate occurred 
at the site, seven of which were complete and two broken (Fig. 6, 
Nos. 6-7). The bits were sharpened by grinding and the polls 
are rounded except for one specimen which has a square poll 
(Fig. 6, No. 7). The greatest width is usually at the bit and 
the straight sides taper toward the poll. These implements are 
large, ranging from 85 mm. to 176 mm. in length, 37 mm. to 
75-5 mm. in width at the bit, 23 mm. to 55 mm. in width at the 
poll, and 13 mm. to 32.5 mm. in thickness, the average specimen 
being 131.4 mm. in length, 42.5 mm. in width at the poll, 58.9 
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mm. in width at the bit, and 20.7 mm. in thickness. In addition, 
there are two roughly chipped slate artifacts which appear to be 
unfinished celts, as they are without cutting edges. 

Seven crudely chipped diorite celts were found (Fig. 6, 
No. 8). They are polished and have tapering sides. One speci- 
men is slightly grooved on both sides. They average 119 mm. 
in length, 53.3 mm. in width and 20.4 mm. in thickness. 

In contrast to the tapering-sided celts there are five small, 
straight-sided celts, four of slate (Fig. 6, No. 9) and one of 
pecked and polished diorite. The slate specimens were made 
from flat, water-worn stones by grinding one end into a cutting 
edge. Although compartively narrow, they do not taper at the 
bit as do those which have been described as chisels. The two 
whole specimens average 83.3 mm. in length, 31.2 mm. in width, 
and 13 mm. in thickness. ; 

Two chisels were found, one of black slate (Fig. 6, No. 10) 
worked mainly at the bit, the other (Fig. 6, No. 11) of pecked 
and partly polished diorite. Both specimens taper toward the 
bit. 

A small celt-like object (Fig. 6, No. 12) 34 mm. long, 21 mm. 
wide and 7 mm. thick, made from a flat sandstone pebble, was 
found. The bit is the only portion worked and it has a bevelled 
cutting edge. 

An object was found which resembles the bit end of a 
thick celt cut off squarely across the middle (Fig. 6, No. 13). A 
hole II mm. in diameter and 6 mm. deep was bored in the center 
of the cut end. The bit is bevelled, as are the sides, thus form- 
ing a ridge on three sides of the specimen. This artifact, which 
is made of limestone, is 60 mm. in length, 53 mm. in width, and 
30 mm. in thickness. 

In addition, there are four specimens, roughly blocked out, 
which apparently represent unfinished celts. Two are of slate, 
one of mica schist, and one of limestone. 

Hammerstones: Sixty-three pitted hammerstones were 
found at this site (Fig. 7, No. 10). They were made from 
water-worn stones of various materials, and, hence, vary con- 
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siderably in size and shape. The majority of them are pitted 
on both sides, but some are pitted on one side only, while others 
have several pits on a side. They average 96.5 mm. in length, 
74.6 mm. in width, and 44 mm. in thickness. 





Fig. 7. 1, gorget; 2, incised gorget; 3, incised pendant; 4, gorget; 5, abrad- 
ing stone; 6, chipped disk; 7, pestle; 8, net-sinker; 9, facetted hammer- 
stone; 10, pitted hammerstone. 


Fifteen faceted hammerstones made of diorite are present 
in the collection (Fig. 7, No. 9). These artifacts were originally 
water-worn stones of a more or less uniform size to fit the hand. 
They have been ground down around the edges to form a bevelled 
ridge completely encircling the object. The portions of the sur- 
face which have not been modified form flat facets which are pol- 
ished. The polished effect is evidently partly natural and partly 
due to continued use. They average 63.3 mm. in length, 59 mm. 
in width, and 49 mm. in thickness. 

In addition, there are two hammerstones which show no evi- 
dence of pitting but are merely water-worn stones that were used 
as hammers. 
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“Net-sinkers”: Nineteen flat water-worn stones, largely 
unworked except for two rough notches on opposite sides, were 
found in the site (Fig. 7, No. 8). These forms have been called 
“net-sinkers” by some writers. Slate was the most commonly 
used material for them, however, three are of sandstone, three 
of limestone and one of a granitic material. The stones are of 
more or less the same general size, averaging 77.5 mm. in length, 
66 mm. in width, and 17.5 mm. in thickness. 

Pestles: Two pestles made of igneous rock were found 
(Fig. 7, No. 7). One is 76 mm. in length and 50 mm. by 55 mm. 
in diameter at the base; the other is 96 mm. in length and 60 mm. 
in diameter at the base. They are both roughly made and are not 
polished. 

Stone Disks: Two micaceous sandstone disks, roughly 
chipped, were recovered (Fig. 7, No. 6). One is 85 mm. by 77 
mm. in diameter and 5 mm. in thickness; the other is 65 mm. by 
59 mm. in diameter and 10.5 mm. in thickness. 

Abrading Stones: There are two abrading stones made of 
fine sandstone which have grooves on both sides (Fig. 7, No. 5). 
The stones are irregularly shaped; the greatest diameter of one 
being 77 mm., of the other 65 mm. and both are 14 mm. in thick- 
ness. 

Tobacco Pipes: Seven stone tobacco pipes, most of them 
fragmentary, were found in the site. Several different types are 
represented among them. One is a black slate pipe (Fig. 8, No. 1) 
of the keeled type similar in form to bird-effigy pipes found in 
New York.! The front of this pipe evidently had a perforated 
projection at one time which was broken off and the broken 
surface refinished. The dimensions of this pipe are as follows: 
height 65 mm., width at top of bowl 33 mm., width at base 16 mm., 
diameter of bowl 15 mm., and diameter of stem-hole 10.5 mm. 

There is a broken effigy pipe of the keeled type made of a 
brownish-black slate (Fig. 8, No. 7). It is 57 mm. in height. 
The stem portion is missing as well as part of the bowl. Project- 
ing forward from the bowl is a representation of a bird’s head 


1A. C. Parker, “The Archaeological History of New bw ” New York State 
Museum Bulletin (Albany, N. Y.) nos. 235-6, part I (1922), pl. 
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with the eyes indicated by holes. The mouth is represented by 
incised lines and there are scratches or cutting marks on various 
portions of the surface. This specimen is similar to pipes found 
at the Reeve Village Site.? 

A fragment of a slate effigy pipe was found which evidently 
represents the bill of a bird (Fig. 8, No. 5). It retains a small 
portion of the bowl. Although this may be a part of a keeled 
effigy pipe similar to the one previously described, it may corre- 
spond to the one figured by West.® 
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Fig. 8. 1-7, stone tobacco pipes; 8-15, pottery tobacco pipes. 


A plain elbow pipe of flint clay was found (Fig. 8, No. 2). 
It is highly polished but has numerous scratch marks on the stem 
and tiny incised lines around the lip of the bowl. The bowl, which 
is broken on one side, is 42 mm. high and 23.5 mm. in diameter 
on the outside; the inside diameter of the bowl is 15.5 mm.; and 
the stem is 17 mm. in length and has an opening 4 mm. in diameter. 

One pipe is of the conoidal type and is made of limestone 


(Fig. 8, No. 3). Its dimensions are as follows: height 37.5 mm., 


2E. F. Greenman, “Excavation of the Reeve Village Site, Lake County, Ohio,’ 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XLIV (1935), fig. 26. 
3G. A. West, “Tobacco, Pipes and Smoking Cutsoms of the American Indians.’ 
= - oy of the City of Milwaukee, Bulletin (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), RVil 
4), pl. 40, no. 5. 
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diameter at top of bow! 17.5 mm., diameter of bowl opening 15 
mm., and diameter of stem-hole about 9 mm. 

The bow! portion of a pipe made from calcite was recovered 
(Fig. 8, No. 4). The bowl has a slightly flaring lip with an out- 
side diameter of 47 mm. The diameter of the bowl opening is 
14mm. The top of the bowl is polished but the rest of the sur- 
face is covered with rough peck marks. 

A small cut fragment of pipe stem, measuring 17 mm. in 
length and 11.5 mm. in diameter, was found (Fig. 8, No. 6). It 
is cut squarely on one end, while the other, evidently the bit, 
is somewhat rounded. It is possible that this broken pipe stem 
was reworked and used as a bead. 

In addition, a large rough block of limestone was found which 
was partly worked as if intended for a pipe. 


Ornaments: The only complete stone ornament found was a 
pendant made from a flat, reddish-colored pebble (Fig. 7, No. 3). 
Near one margin there is a small perforation which was drilled 
from both sides. On one side there are five finely incised lines 
fanning out from a point just below the hole to the margin of the 
object. The specimen is nearly circular, measuring 28 mm. from 
top to bottom, 29.5 mm. across, and 10 mm. in thickness. 

A fragment of a black slate gorget is shown in Fig. 7, No. 2. 
It is decorated on both surfaces by zig-zag and other short parallel 
incised lines. The edges are rounded and the specimen shows tool 
marks from grinding operations. It is 65 mm. in length and 6 mm. 
in thickness. 

Another broken gorget is illustrated by Fig. 7, No. 4. This 
object, which is made of banded slate, has tapering sides. It is 
62.5 mm. in length and 14 mm. in thickness. 

There is a gorget or pendant made of black slate which has 
two perforations (Fig. 7, No. 1). One of the holes, which is at 
the broken end, is only partly represented. When this end was 
broken or worn through, a second hole was drilled to take the 
place of the original hole. The holes were drilled from one side 
only. This specimen is 57 mm. in length and 41 mm. in width 
at the unbroken end. 
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Fig. 9. 1-2, shell hoes; 3-4, shell beads; 5, copper bead. 


In addition, there are four fragments of black slate which 
may be pieces of broken gorgets. 

Natural objects: Two fossils were found in the site; one 
is a crinoid stem, the other a horn or cup coral. These were 
apparently carried in and used in some manner by the occupants 
of the site. A flat, ovoid, apparently unmodified ironstone con- 
cretion was also found. It has a shallow oval depression on one 
surface which could have served as a container. 


Bone ARTIFACTS 

Awls: One hundred and twenty-five bone awls of various 
types were found, including both complete and broken specimens. 
Eleven of them were made from animal ulnae, six being from rac- 
coon, three from wildcat (Fig. 10, No. 1), and two from deer. 
There are thirteen awls made from wild turkey leg-bones (Fig. 
10, No. 2). Two awls were made from the fibulae of the raccoon 
(Fig. 10, No. 4) and ten from the fibulae of unidentified animals. 
Two awls were fashioned from the femorae of the wildcat (Fig. 
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10, No. 6) and one from the radius of that animal (Fig. 10, 
No. 7). 

Thirty-three awls were cut from the split bones of animals ; 
of these thirty-one are single-pointed (Fig. 10, No. 3) and average 
52 mm. in length. The remaining two specimens are double- 
pointed ; one is 127.5 mm. in length, flattened and highly polished 
(Fig. 10, No. 8) ; the other is 87 mm. in length, roughly cut and 
with the points rounded. 





Fig. 10. Bone awils. 


There are forty-seven awls made from the split bones of 
birds (Fig. 10, No. 5). These range in length from about 45 mm. 
to 87 mm. 

Six awls or pins made of deer antler were found at the site; 
of these only two are complete specimens. One of the whole 
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specimens (Fig. 10, No. 10), which is somewhat pointed at one 
end and rounded at the other, measures 210 mm. in length, and 
6.5 mm. in diameter; the other (Fig. 10, No. 9), which is similar 
in form to the first, is 130 mm. in length and 6 mm. in diameter. 
One of the broken specimens (Fig. 13, No. 5) has been slightly 
grooved around its circumference 4 mm. from the end, leaving 
a knobbed effect, the knob having been cut into a slight point at 
the extreme end. 

In addition, there is an effigy awl or pin (Fig. 10, No. 12) 
made of deer antler. One end has been carved to represent the 
head of an animal, the other end is rounded. This specimen is 
119 mm. in length, 7.5 mm. in width and 4 mm. in thickness. 
Another awl-like object is represented by Fig. 10, No. 11. It 
has one end square and flattened, and the other end rounded and 
polished. It is 165 mm. in length, 9 mm. in width and 5 mm. in 
thickness. 

Projectile Points (Antler): There are three projectile points 
made from the tips of deer antler (Fig. 11, No. 7). These have 
been shaped by cutting and the basal portion of each has been hol- 
lowed out for the reception of a shaft. They average 55 mm. in 
length, and 13.5 mm. in diameter at the base. There is another 
object which may also be a projectile point (Fig. 11, No. 6); 
it is an elongated triangular point of antler with a concave base 
and a broad shallow groove on each side. This object, which 
is well-made and highly polished, measures 45 mm. in length, 
8 mm. in width at the base, and 4 mm. in thickness. 

Flint-chipping tools: Sixty-eight flint-chipping tools of the 
cylindrical type (Fig. 11, Nos. 2-5) were found, of which thirty- 
three are complete specimens. They were cut from sections of 
deer antler and are rounded bluntly at each end. Their average 
length is 39 mm. and average diameter 10 mm. 


There are twenty-four pieces of antler tines of varying 
length which have been definitely worked and polished. These 
may also have been used as flint-chipping tools. 


6c 


Gouges”: Ten gouges of elk antler were found, all of which 
were broken to some extent. One of the more complete specimens 
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13 


Fig. 11. Bone artifacts. 1, worked bone; 2-5, flakers; 6-7, projectile points; 
8, ornament; 9, gouge; 10-16, beads. 
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Fig. 12. Bone artifacts. 1-2, bear canines; 3, bear claw; 4, elk canines; 
5, bear molar; 6, otolith pendants; 7, canines of small animals; 8, elk 
incisor; 9, worked penis bones; 10, beaver teeth implements; 11, fish- 
hooks; 12, spatula; 13, worked deer jaws. 
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(Fig. 11, No. 9) measures 107 mm. in length and 50 mm. in its 
greatest width; it is also notched near its basal portion for hafting. 
Another specimen measures 157 mm. in length and 77 mm. in 
width. The cutting edges of these implements have been ground 
and in most cases are polished from use. It is possible that these 
artifacts were used as hoes or digging tools. 

Split Antler: There are twelve fragmentary pieces of antler 
showing evidence of cutting and working. These do not seem 
tu be broken fragments of specific implement types. 

Bone Beads (Animal): There are thirty-one beads made 
from the bones of small, unidentified mammals (Fig. 11, Nos. 
10-12). These range in length from 29 mm. to 46 mm., and in 
diameter from 5 mm. to 12.5 mm., the averages being about the 
same as for the bird bone beads. Most of the specimens are 
highly polished. Four beads were made from wildcat bones. In 
addition, there are three beads, one unfinished, made from highly 
polished sections of deer mandible. One of these, which is 34 mm. 
in length, has four fine notches on its upper edge; another (Fig. 
12, No. 13, left), 42 mm. in length, is deeply notched seven times 
on its upper edge. The unfinished specimen is a bead which has 
not been detached from a large section of mandible; it has ten 
notches along its upper edge (Fig. 12, No. 13, right). 

Bone Beads (Bird): Two hundred and twenty-nine beads, 
cut from hollow leg and wing bones of birds, were found at the 
site (Fig. 11, Nos. 14-16). One hundred and eighty-seven are 
complete specimens, the remainder broken. The ends of the 
beads have been smoothed off and the surfaces are highly polished. 
They vary in length from 19 mm. to 55 mm. and in diameter from 
4 mm. to 13 mm., the average specimen being about 35 mm. in 
length and 8 mm. in diameter. In addition, there are two extremely 
large beads, one of which is 148 mm. in length and 12 mm. in 
diameter (Fig. 11, No. 13) ; the other, which has thirty-six notches 
cut along the sides, is 116 mm. in length and 6 mm. in diameter. 

Pendants: Thirty-five animal teeth which have been drilled 
at the root end for suspension were found at the site. In this 
group are included two wildcat canines (Fig. 12, No. 7, left), 
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sixteen raccoon canines, three bear canines (Fig. 12, No. 1), and 
two bear molars (Fig. 12, No. 5), two dog canines (Fig. 12, 
No. 7, right) two opossum canines, seven elk canines (Fig. 12, 
No. 4), and one elk incisor. In addition, there is an elk incisor 
which has a groove around its root end (Fig. 12, No. 8). A 
single bear claw, perforated at the base, was also found (Fig. 12, 
No. 3), as well as, two pendants made from otoliths of the drum- 
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Fig. 13. Bone artifacts. 1-2, worked deer jaws; 3, spatula; 4, pendant; 5, 
pin; 6, musical rasp; 7, chisel. 


fish, each with a single perforation near one end (Fig. 12, No. 6). 
Another pendant was made from a cut and polished section of 
deer leg-bone (Fig. 13, No. 4). The articular end is perforated 
while the other end has been cut off square. This object meas- 
ures 50 mm. in length and 8 mm. in width at the lower end. 
Beaver Teeth Implements: The incisor of the beaver was 
ground down to a cutting edge on its root end thus giving a tool 
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with a cutting edge on both ends (Fig. 12, No. 10). Twenty- 
four of these artifacts were found but most of them were frag- 
mentary. 

Fish-hooks: Seven fish-hooks made from animal bone were 
found. The four complete specimens, which were found together, 
are very similar in size and shape (Fig. 12, No. 11). The hooks 
are plain, having no groove or perforation at the top of the shaft 
for fastening the line, and the points are barbless. Their average 
length is 57.4 mm., length of hook 42.7 mm., and width at base 
21 mm. 

Miscellaneous Bone Artifacts: There is one broken orna- 
ment made of split deer antler or the rib of a large animal (Fig. 
11, No. 8). The sides are parallel and the unbroken end is 
slightly rounded with two perforations, 2.5 mm. in diameter, 
side by side near the margin. The specimen, which is curved, is 
59.5 mm. in length, 16.5 mm. in width and 2 mm. in thickness. 
There are two awl-like objects made from animal bone, one com- 
plete and one broken. The complete specimen is 71 mm. in length 
and 3.5 mm. in diameter at the middle, tapering to rounded 
points at each end. Near the ends are several distinct and in- 
distinct grooves encircling the object. The other specimen is 43 
mm. in length, 4.5 mm. in diameter, and has an indistinct groove 
near the point. Both of these artifacts are polished as if from use. 


There is one chisel made from a section of large mammal 
bone (Fig. 13, No. 7). One end has been ground off and pol- 
ished to make a cutting edge, and the other end is broken. The 
implement measures 88 mm. in length, and 15 mm. in width at the 
bit. 

Two spatula-shaped objects made from flat sections of ani- 
mal bone are in the collection. They were ground into shape and 
polished. The complete specimen (Fig. 12, No. 12) is 72.5 mm. 
in length, 13 mm. in width and 3.5 mm. in thickness; and is 
slightly pointed at one end and rounded at the other. The broken 
specimen is 38 mm. in length, 7 mm. in width, and 3 mm. in 
thickness. 


Seven worked and polished penis bones, including five of 
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the raccoon (lig. 12, No. 9g), and two of the black bear (Tig. 
13, No. 3), were found at the site. There is a section of a rib 
of a large mammal with nine notches along one edge (Fig. 13, 
No. 6); the notches are about 1 mm. in depth and are unevenly 
spaced. This object represents one of the so-called musical 
rasps and corresponds to one found at the South Park Village 
Site.‘ 

In addition, a number of cut and worked fragments of animal 
(Fig. 11, No. 1) and bird bones were found, including worked 
sections of beaver (Fig. 13, No. 1) and deer mandibles (Fig. 13, 
No. 2). One worked fragment of human skull, 56 mm. in length 
and 35 mm. in width, was also identified. 


SHELL ARTIFACTS 

Very few objects made of shell were found at the site. There 
are two fragmentary shell hoes with perforations for hafting (Fig. 
9g, Nos. 1-2); one small disk bead 16 mm. in diameter with a 
central hole (Fig. 9, No. 4); and a small freshwater snail shell 
which may have been used as a bead (Fig. 9, No. 3). 


Copper ARTIFACTS 

One bead made of rolled sheet copper was found at the site. 
It measures 25 mm. in length and 7 mm. in diameter (Fig. 9, 
No. 5). 

POTTERY 

Pottery VESSELS 

The occupants of the Fairport Harbor Village Site made ex- 
tensive use of pottery vessels in their household economy. Eleven 
thousand six hundred and three potsherds were found scattered 
through the black top-soil of the village site deposit. No entire 
vessels were found, but it was possible partially to reconstruct 
one of them (lig. 15) which gives a good conception of their 
size and form. 

The procedure used in classifying the pottery was as follows: 
the seven hundred and seventy-four rim-sherds were divided into 
categories on the basis of the combination of design elements; 


*E. F. Greenman, ‘“‘Two Prehistoric Villages Near Cleveland, Ohio,” O. S. A. H. 
Quart., XLVI (1937),’ fig. 20, J . ” 
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within these groups the sherds were separated by levels and a study 
made to determine whether or not significant differences appeared 
in the distribution of the sherds within the site by levels; since 
there were no distributional differences, the sherds were lumped 
together within their decorational groups and a comparison made 
to determine possible differences between these groups in paste, 
surface-finish and form; the last comparison indicated that the 
three factors mentioned could be discussed generally for the 
groups as a whole; and that the only logical break-down into 
types was on the basis of design elements. All of the pottery 
may be considered as a single ware (Group A) with the excep- 
tion of the few sherds in Group B. 

Paste: The tempering material used in the pottery is of 
two types, grit and shell, or a combination of the two. The grit 
consists of tiny irreguiar particles of crushed granitic rock with 
such constituent minerals as hornblende, mica, feldspar and quartz 
being readily visible. The shell consists entirely of crushed fresh- 
water mussel shells. Seventy-one per cent of the sherds are grit- 
tempered, four per cent are shell-tempered, and twenty-five per cent 
are tempered with both grit and shell. Analysis of the sherds 
according to the percentages of tempering materials by levels 
disclosed no significant differences from top to bottom of the 
deposit. 

The texture of most of the sherds is medium to medium 
coarse, with the tempering material distributed uniformly through 
the paste. In the case of Group B, however, the texture is mainly 
fine. Some of the sherds show a distinct lamination, the inner 
portion being uniformly of somewhat finer texture and darker 
color. The sherds have a tendency to split along these lamination 
planes. The ware ranges in hardness from 2 to 3 (Moh’s Scale). 

The color of the pottery ranges from a dark bluish-gray to 
a light brown, with a very few reddish-brown sherds. The ma- 
jority of the sherds, however, are gray in color, the inner surface 
being darker than the outer, and the core darker than either 
surface. 

The clay used in the making of this pottery was probably of 
local origin and more or less homogeneous. After a careful ex- 
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amination it was concluded that the small particles of grit in the 
shell and grit-tempered sherds were intentionally added to the 
clay and were not present in the clay originally. There is no 
evidence to indicate the method of manufacture except for occa- 
sional finger impressions on the inner surfaces. No signs of the 
coiling technique were observed. 

Surface Treatment: The majority of the sherds have a 
cord-marked outer surface or a surface that has been somewhat 
smoothed over cord-marking. Smoothing without cord-marking 
was restricted to very small areas, and there is not a single sherd 
with a polished outer surface. The cord-marks are usually ver- 
tical and in most cases extend up to the lip. The designs, which 
occur only on the rim area, were superimposed on the roughened 
cord-marked surface. The inner surfaces of all the sherds are 
smoothed but some of them show shallow depressed areas re- 
sulting from modeling with the fingers. A few of the sherds have 
a fairly thick layer of carbonized material on their inner surfaces. 

Form: The height of the only reconstructed vessel is 396 
mm. which is probably indicative of the size of many of the 
vessels represented. The mouth of this vessel is 285 mm. in 
diameter. The average thickness of the sherds is about 7 mm. 
It should be noted that the sherds in Group B are from much 
smaller vessels and have an average thickness of only 4 mm. 
Most of the lips are flat with angular edges ; however, some of the 
lips are flattened with rounded edges. There are a few with 
distinctly rounded lips. The rim shapes range from slightly 
flaring to straight with the majority of the sherds falling in the 
latter class. 

Sub-group 3 has rims ranging from distinctly incurving to 
those only slightly incurving or straight. The vessels from this 
site were all apparently globular or elongated-globular in form 
with sloping shoulders and rounded bases. 


Handles or other appendages are extremely rare on the Fair- 
port Harbor pottery. There are five sherds which have small lugs 
on the upper rim portion (Fig. 18, Nos. 1, 2, 16) and there are 
two sherds showing loop handles. 








Fig. 14. Pottery rim-sherds, Group A. 
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Decoration: The techniques used in the decorating of the 
pottery may be divided into two types, impressing and incising. 
The impressed designs include punctates, notch-like impressions 
and cord-wrapped stick impressions. The incised lines are, as a 
rule, wide, of medium depth, and were apparently made with the 
end of a stick or bone. 

Two distinct major groups have been set up for the pottery 
from this site, Group A and Group B. These groups have been 
differentiated on the basis of texture, size, thickness and decora- 
tion. Ninety-nine percent of the sherds fall within Group A. 
Group A has been divided into the following sub-groups on the 
basis of the combination of design elements: 

Sub-group 1 (Fig. 14, Nos. 1-4): This sub-group is rep- 
resented by fifty-eight rim-sherds. The design consists of notches 
and incised lines, the former being vertical or slightly oblique, 
about 3.5 mm. wide, relatively deep, and spaced 7 mm. apart along 
the outer edge of the lip. The incised lines are horizontal, five 
in number, except for one sherd which apparently has only four 
(Fig. 14, No. 2), and occupy most of the rim area. These lines 
vary in width from 2.5 mm. to 3 mm. and are of medium depth; 
the bottom line usually being about 55 mm. below the lip. A 
single sherd has slightly oblique, narrow, parallel notches, 12 mm. 
in length and 6 mm. apart, placed just below the lip (Fig. 14, 
No. 4). 

Sub-group 2 (Fig. 14, Nos. 5-7): The decoration of the 
thirteen sherds in this sub-group consists of a combination of 
punctates and incised lines. Typical of this division is a horizon- 
tal row of circular or hemi-conical punctate marks, 3.5 mm. to 
5 mm. in diameter, spaced from 5 mm. to 10 mm. apart, and placed 
approximately 5 mm. below the lip surface. Below these punc- 
tates are from two to six, broad and medium deep, horizontal 
incised lines varying in width from 2.5 mm. to 4.5 mm. Beneath 
the bottom incised line is a second row of punctates similar to 
the first, and usually impressed from right to left. Two sherds 
placed within this division lack the horizontal row of punctates 
beneath the lip (Fig. 14, No.6). One specimen, with two horizon- 
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tal incised lines, lacks the lower row of punctates, but has the 
additional feature of punctate marks on the lip surface (Fig. 14, 
No. 7). 

Sub-group 3 (Fig. 14, Nos. 8-15): The third sub-group 
contains forty-three rim-sherds which have a horizontal row of 
vertical or oblique notches on an added rim-strip. The notches 
range from narrow and deep incisions to broad and deep im- 
pressions. One sherd has deep punctate marks instead of notches 
(Fig. 14, No. 9), while another has, in addition to the features 
already mentioned, punctate impressions 4 mm. in diameter on 
the lip surface (Fig. 14, No. 13). On all the specimens the rim 
is bevelled between the edge of the lip and the crest of the rim- 
strip, the bevelled area ranging in width from Io mm. to 13 mm. 
Many of the sherds in this group have incurving rims. 


Sub-group 4 (Fig. 15): One hundred and eight rim-sherds 
make up Sub-group 4. These sherds have a row of vertical or 
oblique notches on an added rim-strip. The notches are narrow 
and deep, and average 9 mm. in length. The space between the 
notches varies from 4.5 mm. to 7 mm. Below the added rim- 
strip are five wide and medium deep horizontal incised lines, the 
lines and the rim-strip occupying a space about 50 mm. in width 
from the lip surface to the bottom line. Beneath the last line 
is a horizontal row of hemi-conical punctates made from right 
to left, from 3 mm. to 3.5 mm. in diameter and spaced from 3.5 
mm. to 5 mm. apart. The only vessel which could be partially 
reconstructed falls within this group, but it has, in addition to 
the other features, small notches along the outer edge of the lip 
There is also a single sherd of this type which may belong to the 
reconstructed vessel. In addition, there*are fifty-two smaller 
rim-sherds, having parallel, wide and medium deep incised lines, 
which could fall into this group or into sub-groups 1 or 2 equally 
well. 

Sub-group 5 (Fig. 16, Nos. 1-9): There are seventy-one 
rim-sherds in Sub-group 5. These are decorated with a row of 
vertical or oblique notches on an added rim-strip, the notches 
as a rule being broad and deep, although there is a considerable 
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Fig. 15. Pottery vessel, partly reconstructed, Group A, Sub-group 4. 


variation in their size and spacing. The bottom of the added rim- 
strip is, in most cases, within 20 mm. of the lip surface. There 
are several variants in this sub-group which may be given brief 








Fig. 16. Pottery rim-sherds, Group A. 
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mention: one sherd has small incisions on the outer edge of the 
lip of a raised rim (Fig. 16, No. 6); two sherds have a row of 
vertical punctate marks on the added rim-strip, simulating the 
appearance of the notches on the other specimens (Fig. 16, 
No. 8) ; and two sherds have small vertical notches on the outer 
edge of the lip, in addition to the notches on the added rim-strip. 

Sub-group 6 (Fig. 16, Nos. 10-15): This sub-group con- 
tains the largest number of specimens, four hundred and forty- 
nine rim-sherds in all. The decoration consists of a row of small 
to large vertical or oblique notches on the outer edge of the lip. 
These notches are, in general, less than 12 mm. apart and about 
7 mm. in length. Many of the notches appear to be dentate-stamp 
impressions. Within this sub-group are eight sherds which have 
slightly raised rimg, the raised portion being notched in the same 
manner as the rest of the rim (Fig. 16, Nos. 10-11). There 
are also ten additional specimens which may be placed within 
this division having narrow and deep, vertical or oblique incisions 
on the other edge of the lip, the incisions being approximately 
5.5 mm. apart (Fig. 16, No. 15). 

Sub-group 7 (Fig. 17, Nos. 1-9): The majority of the thirty- 
five rim-sherds in this sub-group are decorated on the lip surface 
only, the decoration taking the form of punctate marks, except 
for a few sherds having incised notches. Three of the sherds 
have large, roughly rectangular punctate marks, ranging from 
6.5 mm, to 8 mm. in length, around the outer edge of the lip 
(Fig. 17, No. 1). Seven sherds have hemi-conical punctates, 
5 mm. to 7 mm. apart, around the lip surface: on all but one the 
marks were made from right to left. (Fig. 17, No. 3). There are 
five sherds with circular or oval punctate impressions around 
the lip surface (Fig. 17, No. 4); on four of the sherds the punc- 
tates are from 5 mm. to 6 mm. in diameter, on the fifth 3.5 
mm. in diameter ; all of the impressions are spaced from 2.5 mm. 
to 4 mm. apart. Seven sherds in this sub-group have elongated 
punctate marks extending diagonally across the lip surface (Fig. 
17, No. 2) ; the impressions are 3 mm. to 4 mm. in width and are 
spaced from 4 mm. to 8 mm. apart; all except one have the im- 








Fig. 17. Pottery rim-sherds, Group A 
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pressions slanting from the inner surface to the right. Two sherds 
have narrow, shallow punctate marks arranged at right angles to 
the edge of the lip and spaced from 4 mm. to 6 mm. apart; they 
appear to have been made from right to left; one of the specimens 
has a narrow and shallow horizontal incised line 17 mm. below 
the lip (Fig. 17, No. 5). There are eight sherds having narrow 
notches or incisions on the lip surface at right angles to the lip 
edge (Fig. 17, Nos. 7-9); all of the sherds appear to be frag- 
ments of vessels with raised rims; two of the specimens have fine, 
parallel, incised lines on the rim arranged at right angles to one 
another in a sort of chevron design (Fig. 17, No. 7) ; two of the 
sherds have a horizontal row of hemi-conical punctates below the 
lip, spaced from 8 mm. to 9 mm. apart (Fig. 17, No. 8). Three 
sherds have small, indistinct punctate marks around the lip sur- 
face; and one of these has two narrow incised lines on the rim 
(Fig. 17, No. 9). 

Sub-group 8 (Fig. 17, Nos. 10-12): This sub-group con- 
tains 78 rim-sherds which are entirely without decoration, except 
for cord-marking on the outer surface. 

Miscellaneous Sherds (Fig. 18): Four rim-sherds have 
broad shallow scallops on the lip surface which are spaced about 
26 mm. apart. Two of these sherds (Fig. 18, Nos. 1-2) have 
small lugs which slope down from the lip; the lugs are about 
40 mm. in height and about 20 mm. in width at the base. One 
of the sherds has a perforation 5 mm. in diameter which was 
evidently used in repairing a break (Fig. 18, No. 3). 

One of the sherds has a broken lug beneath which are two 
elongated punctate impressions (Fig. 18, No. 16). Another sherd 
has a lug which is flush with the lip; it is 15 mm. long and is 
vertically flattened. A third sherd has a lug which is 19 mm. 
in length and which has three small, horizontal notches on its 
surface. There is one fragmentary detached loop handle which 
is 20 mm. in length and 24 mm. in width; it is decorated with 
four vertical elongated punctate marks. Another rim-sherd is 
present which shows the point of attachment for a loop handle. 

Two rim-sherds have a row of small notches on the outer 
edge of the lip of a slightly flaring and thickened rim; the thick- 
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ened rim area is 10 mm. in width (Fig. 18, No. 6). Four rim- 
sherds have oblique notches on the outer edge of the lip; the 
notches are wide and deep and slant from left to right; on the 
rim area of one are two horizontal incised lines with «1 row of 
hemi-conical punctate marks between them which were made 
from left to right (Fig. 18, No. 4). One sherd has a row of 
vertical hemi-conical punctate marks (Fig. 18, No. 5). Another 
sherd has a slight collar g mm. wide, below which is a band I9 
mm. in width covered with oblique cord-marked impressions ; 
this band is bounded on the bottom by two or possibly three 
horizontal incised lines (Fig. 18, No. 7). There is a single rim- 
sherd with small deep notches around the edge of the lip and on 
the lip surface (Fig. 18, No. 8). One fragmentary rim-sherd 
is decorated with four circular punctate marks (Fig. 18, No. 9). 
Another rim-sherd has punctate impressions on the lip surface and 
on an added rim-strip (Fig. 18, No. 10) ; below the rim-strip are 
oblique incised lines. One rim-sherd has five shallow incised 
lines on the outer surface (Fig. 18, No. 11); a second has three 
elongated punctates giving the appearance of vertical grooves (Fig. 
18, No. 12); a third has a series of twelve narrow incised lines 
running across the surface (Fig. 18, No. 13); a fourth has a 
vertical punctate mark made from bottom to top (Fig. 18, No. 
14); a fifth has two incised lines spaced 6.5 mm. apart with a 
horizontal row of vertical impressions slightly overlapping the 
bottom line (Fig. 18, No. 15) ; and a sixth has a design consisting 
of narrow incised lines arranged in parallel groups of three set 
obliquely (Fig. 18, No. 17). 

Eight sherds in this miscellaneous category are perforated. 
The holes were drilled from the exterior and hence have their 
greatest diameter on that surface; the diameters ranging from 
6 mm. to 10 mm. Two of the sherds fit together with the break 
about midway between the two holes, the holes being 53 mm. apart 
(Fig. 18, No. 18). These holes were made in the vessels to 
repair them by binding with a thong or cord. 

Group B (Fig. 19), which seems to be an entirely different 
ware than Group A, is made up of only eleven sherds. The 
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sherds in this group are thin, approximately 4 mm. at the lip, 
of fine texture, of light color, and all but one have smooth sur- 
faces. One specimen has a raised rim with very fine incised lines 
on the lip at right angles to the lip edge, and the rim is decorated 
with a horizontal row of inverted v-shaped figures (Fig. 19, 
No. 1). Another rim-sherd has small notches on the lip surface 
at right angles to the lip edge; just below the lip and extending 
down about 13 mm. are shallow, oblique, incised lines termi- 
nated by an indistinct horizontal line; beneath the horizontal line 
are several vertical lines cutting across another horizontal line 
(Fig. 19, No. 2). The third rim-sherd also has small notches 
on the lip at right angles to the lip edge; on the rim are two 
horizontal incised lines spaced 15 mm. apart with an oblique row 


Fig. 19. Potsherds, Group B. 









of small hemi-conical punctates between the lines and indications 
of two other rows at right angles to the first (Fig. 19, No. 3). 
The fourth rim-sherd has small vertical notches on an added rim- 
strip; below the rim-strip are groups of three parallel incised 
lines extending diagonally from left to right with an interval of 
37 mm. between the groups (Fig. 19, No. 4). The fifth rim- 
sherd has an added rim-strip with small hemi-conical punctates 
around it which were made from bottom to top (Fig. 19, No. 5). 
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The last rim-sherd has small notches around the outer edge of 
the lip and several obscure lines on the lower rim area (Fig. 19, 
No. 6). The five bottom sherds, which are small curved frag- 
ments, range from 6 mm. to 9 mm. in thickness (Fig. 19, Nos. 
7-9). It is apparent that the sherds of Group B are from much 
smaller vessels than those of Group A. 


Pottery Pires (Fig. 8, Nos. 8-15). 

Nine fragmentary tobacco pipes, made of baked clay, were 
found at the site. All of them were tempered with a finely crushed 
grit. Only one of the pipes (Fig. 8, No. 8) was complete enough 
for a determination of its original size and shape; it is an elbow 
type of pipe with a thick rounded stem tapering toward the stem- 
opening; the stem is 40 mm. in length, the stem opening 5 mm. 
in diameter, and the bowl 52 mm. high; the stem and the portion 
of the bowl below the rim are encircled with fine, irregular, 
incised lines; one side of the stem has been flattened by 
abrasion and there is a collar around the top of the bowl extend- 
ing 15 mm. down from the lip. 

One of the bowls (Fig. 8, No. 13) has a slight collar ex- 
tending 14 mm. below the lip; encircling this collar are three 
medium deep incised lines spaced 3 mm. apart; the lip is flat and 
10 mm. in thickness. Another fragment of pipe bowl (Fig. 8, 
No. 12) has a collar extending down 6 mm. below a flat lip 
which is encircled by two medium deep incised lines; just beneath 
the bottom line is a horizontal row of short oblique incisions. 
This type of incised line design is common on pottery pipes from 
New York state.® 

A third fragment of a pipe bowl has a slight collar extending 
down 5 mm. below a flat lip; this bowl is without decoration. 
In addition, there are two other fragments of pipe bowls which 
are too incomplete to furnish much information. There are three 
fragments of pipe stem ranging in greatest diameter from 10 mm. 
to 19 mm. (Fig. 8, Nos. 9-11). 


5A. C. Parker, ‘“‘Archaeological History of New York,” part I, fig. 24, no. 3. 
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HISTORIC MATERIAL 

In addition to the Indian artifacts occurring at the site, a 
few objects were found belonging to the historic period. This 
material of white man’s provenience includes fragments of clay 
tobacco pipes, a portion of a flintlock gun, a knife blade, iron nails, 
pieces of chinaware and stoneware, and fragments of pig teeth. 

Fifty-six fragments of white-clay tobacco pipes were re- 
covered during the course of the excavating (Fig. 20, Nos. 5-12) ; 
supplementing these are other fragments in Fairport Harbor col- 
lections, three of which are illustrated in Fig. 20, Nos. 5-7. The 
pipe fragments were found at various levels in the village deposit 
and from all indications may be considered as belonging to the 
Indian occupancy of the site. Forty-eight of the fragments are 
portions of stems and eight are pieces of bowls. The pipes had 
relatively small bowls and slender stems and were made in a 
two-piece mold. The three bit ends of stems in the collection 





Fig. 20. Historic material. 1, tron flint-lock; 2-3, iron nails; 4, iron knife 
blade; 5-12, fragments of clay tobacco pipes. 
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average 5 mm. in diameter at their terminal portions. The stems 
at the bowl end are slightly flattened, averaging (six specimens) 
7 mm. in diameter on the short axis and 8 mm. on the long axis. 
The length of the stems cannot be determined as there are no 
complete specimens, but they may have been about 120 mm. in 
length judging from their diameters and degree of tapering. The 
bowls were around 33 mm. in height (Fig. 20, No. 5) and per- 
haps somewhat over 16 mm. in their greatest diameter. The 
thickness of the bowls at the lip is around 2 mm. On the bot- 
toms of the bowls are short tapering spurs which project down- 
ward about 5 mm. (Fig. 20, Nos. 6, 7, and 12, right). All of 
the bowl fragments show some form of decoration. The largest 
fragment of bow! (Fig. 20, No. 5) is decorated with a branching 
plant design with asterisks at the ends of the branches. The 
bow! shown in Fig. 20, No. 6, has on its front surface a fluted 
shield with an asterisk above it and other asterisks around it. 
The fragments illustrated by Nos. 7, 9 and 11 of Fig. 20 exhibit 
vertical fluting only. No. 8 of Fig. 20 shows a herring-bone pat- 
tern as well as fluting. The design on No. 10, Fig. 20, may be 
a floral pattern. 

The portion of the iron flintlock gun consists of the lock 
plate and the pan (Fig. 20, No. 1). The knife blade is apparently 
a portion of a pocket knife (Fig. 20, No. 4). Both of these ob- 
jects are heavily rusted. While these two specimens may date 
from the Indian occupancy, the possibility must be considered 
that they may be intrusive. The three iron nails (Fig. 20, Nos. 
2-3), which are of the square type, the fragments of chinaware 
and stoneware, and the pig teeth are all evidently relics of pioneer 
times. 
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ANIMAL REMAINS * 
By Rosert M. Gostin 


Animal remains were found in great abundance at this site 
scattered through the black earth of the village deposit. They in- 
clude the bones of various mammals, fishes, birds and reptiles, as 
well as the shells of mussels and snails. Most of the bones are 
in a fragmentary condition but on the whole they are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. All of the animal skeletal material 
was saved and carefully studied in order to determine the number 
of species which were used by the Indian group occupying the 
site. Such information not only enlightens us as to their food 
habits and the use they made of certain bones for tools and orna- 
ments, but is also of value to the biologist in checking the occur- 
rence of different species and the changes which have taken place 
in the fauna in historic times. 

The total number of bone and shell fragments recovered from 
the area excavated was approximately five thousand four hundred. 


MAMMALS. 

The twenty-one different species of mammals represented will 
be discussed in the order of their abundance as indicated by the 
total number of bones present for each form. 


Virginia Deer: The bones of the deer are the most numerous 
of any of the mammals found on the site. One thousand, one 
hundred and sixty specimens were identified. We may infer from 
this that the deer was the most important single meat source for 
the inhabitants of the village. The bones of the deer were used 
for the manufacture of awls, projectile points, flint-chipping tools 
and ornaments; and it may be safely assumed that deer hides 
were used for clothing and other household purposes. 


Raccoon: The raccoon is represented by seven hundred and 
ninety-four bones, among which are many jaw and leg bones. 


The writer is indebted to the following individuals for assistance in the identi- 
fication of faunal remains: Birds, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution; Shells, Dr. Frank C. Baker, Curator, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Illinois; Fishes, Mr. Milton B. Trautman, Assistant Curator 
of Fishes, Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan; and Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, 
Curator of Fishes, Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan. 
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From the number of bones present it was concluded that the rac- 
coon was one of the most important small game animals. Raccoon 
leg-bones were made into awls, its teeth were drilled for pendants 
or beads, and penis bones of this animal were fashioned into arti- 
facts. 

Elk: The bones of the elk are fairly common as indicated by 
the three hundred and twenty-four specimens which were found. 
The bones in the collection consist primarily of leg bones, verte- 
brae, antler and teeth. This mammal may be considered as one of 
the significant food animals used by the villagers. Its teeth were 
drilled for pendants, and “gouges” and flint-chipping tools were 
made from its antler. Furthermore, it may be assumed that elk 
hides were used for domestic purposes. 

Beaver: The beaver is represented by three hundred and 
four specimens, which rank it next to the raccoon among the 
smaller game animals used for food. Incisor teeth of the beaver 
were made into cutting implements and there is one jaw which 
may be an ornament. The pelt of the beaver was also undoubtedly 
used for its fur. 

Black Bear: The black bear ranks third among the large game 
animals in the number of bones present with a total of two hun- 
dred and eighty-five specimens. It was an important meat source 
and its hide was probably used for robes. The canine and molar 
teeth of the bear were made into pendants, a claw was drilled for 
a pendant, and penis bones were worked into artifacts. 

Gray Squirrel: One hundred and forty-nine bones of the 
gray squirrel were identified, indicating that this species was ap- 
parently abundant and evidently commonly hunted for food. 

Dog: The Indian Dog is represented by ninety-five speci- 
mens. The fragmentary bones of this animal were found scat- 
tered through the debris of the village deposit just as were those 
of the wild game animals. It cannot be stated definitely, however, 
that the flesh of this domestic animal was used for food by the 
occupants of the site. One canine tooth was drilled for a pendant. 

Porcupine: Eighty-six porcupine bones were identified in the 
collection. In addition to the use of this animal for food, it is 
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probable that the quills were used for decorating household 
objects. 

Wildcat: The wildcat is represented by forty-seven bones. 
Artifacts made from the bones of this species include awls, beads, 
canine tooth pendants, and worked fragments. Since its bones 
were used commonly for artifacts this animal may have been 
hunted more for this purpose than for food. 

Otter: Only eighteen bones of the otter were found. This 
mammal may have been hunted primarily for its fur. 

Gray Fox: The gray fox is represented by twelve speci- 
mens. One awl among the bone artifacts was made from the leg 
bone of a gray fox and two canine teeth of this animal were 
drilled for pendants. 

Mink: Eight bones of the mink were identified. It evidently 
was not used to any appreciable extent for food, but may have 
been secured principally for its fur. 

Cotton-tail Rabbit: The rabbit, judging from the eight bones 
found, was either not abundant in the vicinity or else it was not 
hunted to any great extent. 

Chipmunk: The chipmunk is represented by only seven 
bones. 

Woodchuck: Six bones of this species occurred in the col- 
lection. 

Muskrat: Four bones of the muskrat were identified. 

Opossum: The opossum is represented by three bones. 

Meadow Mouse: The presence of the meadow mouse, in- 
dicated by three bones, may be merely fortuitous. 

Cougar: Only one fragment of a leg bone of this large cat 
was found on the site. 

Fox Squirrel: The Fox Squirrel is indicated by one lower 
jaw bone. This record is of interest in view of the fact that some 
mammalogists have believed fox squirrels to have been very rare 
or absent from the region in prehistoric times. The possibility 
exists, of course, that the remains of this species on the site could 
have been introduced in later times, although there is nothing with 
reference to the specimen which would support such an opinion. 
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MAMMALS 


OccuRRENCE AT VARIOUS SITES 
FH R TH SP 


(No. of 
bones) 
Didelphis virginiana, Opossum.............. 3 
Euarctos americanus, Black Bear............ 285 x x < 
Precgem teter, TAG0e0R.......csesccccsvcces 794 x x x 
Ne NO oink oo keikcdeeedstnrkus 8 
eer 18 
Mephitie wigra, Ghat. ....cccccccccccscccses x x 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus, Gray Fox........ 12 x x 
Ge IE, Bc ccccccnccssvscessenees 95 x x 
Fe GN, GI oo venice ccvsvvevecnccses 1 x 
Lyne rufus, Bobcat, Wildcat... ....06, 0000 47 x x x 
Marmota monax, Woodchuck................ 6 x x 
Tamias striatus, Chipmunk.................-. 7 x x 
Sciurus carolinensis, Gray Squirrel........... 149 x x 
Sciurus niger rufiventer, Fox Squirrel....... 1 
Castor canadensis, Beaver..............e000: 304 x x x 
Microtus pennsylvanicus, Meadow Mouse..... 3 
Ondatra zibethica, Muskrat..............++.. 4 x 
Erethizon dorsatum, Porcupine.............. 86 x x x 
Sylvilagus floridanus mearnsii, Cotton-tail 
BE admis udp cede tinh camera 8 x 
Cervus canadensis, Elle... ..ccccccccccscsece 324 x x x 
Odocoileus virgianianus, Virginia Deer....... 1160 x x x 
3315 


BirDs. 

Fifteen different species of birds were identified from their 
skeletal remains found on the site. Altogether, one hundred and 
twenty-nine bird bones were classified according to the species 
represented. The list of species from the site is as follows: Com- 
mon Loon, Trumpeter Swan, Canada Goose, Mallard, Blue-winged 
Teal, Wood Duck, Lesser Scaup Duck, Hooded Merganser, Bald 
Eagle, Wild Turkey, Herring Gull, Passenger Pigeon, Great 
Horned Owl, and Snowy Owl. 

The Wild Turkey stands out among the birds represented as 
the most important in the economy of the Indians. Ninety-eight 
bone fragments of this bird were identified. The turkey was not 


ROS 
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only used for food but its bones were fashioned into artifacts, 
including awls and other worked specimens. It may be assumed 
that its feathers were used for decorative purposes. 

The other birds present are represented by from one to eight 
bone fragments each, hence, little can be said concerning their 
archeological significance. Many beads were made from cut and 
polished sections of leg and wing bones. These bones could not 
be identified but their different sizes indicate that a number of 
different species were utilized. It is also safe to assume that the 
feathers of various birds were used for decorative purposes. 

The Passenger Pigeon, the Herring Gull and the Snowy Owl 
are here reported for the first time from Ohio archeological sites. 
More detailed work, however, should reveal their presence at other 
sites. The Passenger Pigeon record is of interest for this is the 
only species of bird on this list that is now extinct. In pioneer 
times great flocks of these birds were present in Ohio. The Her- 
ring Gull is common in the area today and was probably equally 
so in prehistoric times. The Snowy Owl is rare for the region. 
being known as an occasional visitor from the north. 

The other species of birds, most of which are migratory, are 
still found in the area, ranging from common to rare in their 
occurrence. 

BIRDS 
NUMBER 
or Bones 

Gaia sey, COMO LOOK. 0 5.picd sevice csc civceesceveesese 1 

Cygnus buccinator, Trumpeter Swan................00eeeeee 1 
Branta cantidensts, Canada Goose. «oo. oc cccccciccccccccesoveee 2 
Ams atgrgnces, WME. 6. oo 2 ccccccesccssivereseveres 1 
Querquedula discors, Blue-winged Teal..................45- 3 
TE a CE etch ieececccisvdnésdciedeseiedns 2 

5 

2 


Noyroce affenit, Lesser SG DW sc. oo. cic sce iccevscasens 
Charitonetta albeola, Buffle-head Duck....................4- 


Lophodytes cucullatus, Hooded Merganser................... 1 
Haliacetus leucocephalus, Bald Eagle...............e0e2eeees 2 
Meleagris gallopavo, Wild Turkey..............0.seeeeeeees 98 


a ee re 1 
Ectopistes migratorius, Passenger Pigeon.................05- 8 
Bubo virginianus, Great Horned Owl...............00e0008 1 
SUSUR TE, TI Gini ct wine cdvnccckicnvcccsivsusen 1 


. 129 
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FISHES. 


Fish was evidently an important food item for the inhabitants 
of the village judging from the twelve hundred and seventy-three 
fish bones found on the site. They were secured both from the 
Grand River and Lake Erie. The bone fishhooks found on the 
site reveal that the hook and line was used and it is probable that 
they also used nets and spears. The only fish bones used for arti- 
facts were the otoliths of the Sheepshead. These were perforated 
and used for pendants. 


The species identified, in the order of their abundance, are 
as follows: Northern Channel Catfish, Sheepshead, Yellow Pike- 
Perch, White Bass, Yellow Perch, and Pavement Tooth Sucker. 
In addition, the Fine-scale Sucker and the Redhorse Sucker were 
tentatively identified. Many fragments could not be identified. 


FISHES 

Aplodinotus grunniens, Sheepshead, Drum Fish 

Stizostedion vitreum, Yellow Pike-Perch 

Ictalurus lacustris, Northern Channel Catfish 

Lepibema chrysops, White Bass 

Perca flavescens, Yellow Perch 

Placopharynx carinatus, Pavement Tooth Sucker 

Catostomus or Placopharynx, Fine-scale Sucker or Pavement Tooth 
Sucker 

Mozxostoma or Placopharynx, Red Horse Sucker or Pavement Tooth 
Sucker 7 


REPTILES. 


The only reptile bones found were those of the Box Turtle 
and the Snapping Turtle. The former is represented by eleven 
fragments and the latter by twelve. The Snapping Turtle was 
evidently used for food but it is doubtful if the Box Turtle was 
so used. The carapace of the latter may have been used for 
containers and rattles. 

TURTLES 
NUMBER OF BoNEs 


Terrapene carolina, Box Turtle...............cececces 11 
Chelydra serpentina, Snapping Turtle................. 12 
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MoLLuskKs. . 

The Mollusks are represented by one hundred and fifty-three 
shell fragments. Of this number one hundred and thirty are 
mussel shells and twenty-three are snail shells. The following 
‘ species of Freshwater Mussels were identified: Maple-Leaf, 
Pimple-Back, Mucket, Three-Ridge, Spike or Lady-Finger, Black 
Sand Shell, and Pink Heel-Splitter. All of these forms were 
probably used for food. The shells of the Maple-Leaf and Black 
Sand Shell were used for making hoes. There is also one small 
disk-shaped bead which was cut from a mollusk shell. All of the 
species represented are found in the present mollusk fauna of the 
region. 

Two species of Freshwater Snails were identified for the 
site, the Green River Snail and the Slender River Snail. The 
former may have been used for food and one perforated speci- 
men of the latter was found which was probably used for a bead. 

There were also two species of Land Snails in the collection, 
Polygyra profunda and Anguispira alternata. Both of these forms 
may have been used for food. 


MOLLUSKS 
FH R TH SP 
Freshwater Mussels 
Quadrula quadrula, Maple-Leaf................. x 
Quadrula pustulosa, Pimple-Back .............. x 
Actinonaias carinata, Mucket.............0.000. x 
Amblema costata, Three-Ridge................. x’ x’ x 
Elliptio dilatatus, Spike, Lady-Finger........... x’ x’ x’ 
Ligumia recta latissima, Black Sand Shell....... x’ 
BE CE iccicuntaveichebesspeseekansiowes x 
Proptera alata megaptera, Pink Heel-Splitter... : 
Lampsilis siliquoidea, Fat Mucket............... x 
Freshwater Snails 
Campeloma rufum, Green River Snail........... x 
Pleurocera acuta, Slender River Snail........... x’ 
Land Snails 
Fy Siicctdscckescicsrdansadansebud x 
hav b'ncexecesebaceccbncséces x 


™Species made into artifacts. 
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CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS 

The traits present at the Fairport Harbor Site were compared 
with the traits present at the Reeve, Tuttle Hill and South Park 
village sites. The three latter sites are the major components 
making up the Whittlesey Focus of the Iroquois Aspect which was 
established by Greenman.* Three additional components * were 
included by Greenman in the focus but these were omitted from 
this treatment because of their paucity in traits. The traits pres- 
ent at the four sites are shown in the accompanying Comparative 
Trait List (pp. 55-58).2° Pottery traits which have been omitted 
from the list will be discussed separately. 

The total number of individual traits present at the four sites 
is one hundred and twenty. Fifty-two of these are universal traits 
which all four sites have in common. Fairport Harbor has ninety- 
seven traits, Reeve eighty-five, Tuttle Hill seventy-eight, and 
South Park seventy-seven. A comparison of the four sites on 
the basis of the traits they have in common is given in the fol- 
lowing table.*? 


% in 
Total Traits Common Common 

Fairport Harbor-Tuttle Hill.......... 107 68 64 
Fairport Harbor-South Park......... 107 67 63 
Fairport Harbor-Reeve............... 113 69 61 
Tuttle Hill-South Park.............. 92 63 68 
po re 103 60 58 
South Parie-Tetve. oecccccccccccccecs 97 65 67 


A comparison made by the four-cell method using the for- 
mula Z = (a—b—c++d) / (a+b+c+d)* gives the following 


results: 


Tuttle South 

Hill Park Reeve Fairport 
a 1.0 15 — .27 — .15 
eee 15 1.0 .06 — .18 
ee eee — .27 06 1.0 — .30 
OS ee eee ee z — .15 — .18 — .30 1.0 


8 Greenman, “Two Prehistoric Villages,” 348-51. 
® Ibid. 357. 
©The following traits were furnished by Mr. Raymond Baby, Department of 

Anatomy, Western Reserve University: South Park—beaver incisor chisels, Os penis 

of raccoon, beamers, antler gouges, and bear molar pendants; Tuttle Hill—abrading 

stones, ovoid scraper, Os penis of raccoon, fishhooks and elk canine pendants. 

11 The following traits were not counted in the statistical treatments: stone beads, 
pointed-poll celts, flake knives, “turtle backs,” elk incisor pendants, and_ wildcat 
canine pendants; historic material was also omitted from the count. ; 

122A. L. Kroeber, ‘Statistical Classification,’”’ American Antiquity (Menasha, Wis- 
consin), VI (1940), %. 
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It is evident from the two comparisons made that these four 
components are essentially alike and that they may be placed 
together in a common focus. It may be noted that in these com- 
parisons South Park and Tuttle Hill show the highest degree of 
relationship. 

An analysis of the pottery from the four sites revealed a 
basic similarity. There are, however, certain differences which 
will be pointed out. All of the groups and sub-groups present 
at Fairport Harbor were present at Reeve, although the frequency 
of sherds in some of the sub-groups varied considerably. Sub- 
group 3, a very distinct type with forty-three sherds at Fairport 
Harbor, contains only four sherds at Reeve. Sub-group 6, the 
most common type at Fairport Harbor, is present but not com- 
mon at Reeve. Sub-group 7, decorated on the lip surface, con- 
tains thirty-five sherds from the Fairport Harbor site but only 
nine from Reeve. Sub-group 8, another prominent group at 
Fairport Harbor, is present but not common at Reeve. There 
are several groups of sherds from the Reeve site which are barely 
suggested or not represented at all at Fairport Harbor. The most 
prominent of these groups is that decorated with parallel lines 
at angles.1* This group at Reeve is as common as any other 
group but at Fairport Harbor it is represented by a single sherd. 
Another group, resembling Sub-group 4, but with the addition of 
elongated punctates below the added rim-strip, is represented by 
six sherds at Reeve but is not found at Fairport Harbor. In 
addition, there are several minor variations in decoration in the 
Reeve pottery which are not present in the Fairport Harbor pot- 
tery. The appendages of the pottery at both sites are more or less 
the same, consisting of small loop handles and lugs. Group B 
is represented by nine sherds at Fairport Harbor and seven sherds 
at Reeve. 

Since the pottery from Tuttle Hill and South Park is very 
similar it will be discussed as a unit-in comparing it with the 
material from Fairport Harbor. The essential differences between 
the sherds of these two sites and those from Fairport Harbor lie 
in a different series of combinations of the same decorational ele- 


13Greenman, “Reeve Village Site,’’ 51. 
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ments. The main similarities are within Sub-groups 3, 5, and 6. 
Sub-group 5 is common in the South Park-Tuttle Hill material 
but the notches on the added rim-strip tend to be restricted to the 
lower edge of the rim-strip while those on the Fairport Harbor 
pottery extend clear across the rim-strip. In addition, many of 
the South Park-Tuttle Hill sherds have scalloped lip surfaces as 
well as plain, often both on the same sherd. Sherds of Sub-group 
6 are common at all three sites and those of Sub-group 3 are 
present at all three. Group B is represented by only three sherds 
at Tuttle Hill-South Park. Loop handles and lugs are present 
in the Tuttle Hill-South Park material but the “knob” type of 
appendage at these sites is not found at all at Fairport Harbor. 
For decorational types not present at Fairport Harbor but occur- 
ring at the other two sites the reader is referred to Greenman’s 
report.** 

Grit tempering predominates at all four sites; however, at 
all sites, there are also shell-tempered sherds and sherds contain- 
ing both grit and shell. Reeve apparently has a larger percentage 
of shell-tempered sherds than Fairport Harbor, but a re-analysis 
of the material might show that many of the so-called shell-tem- 
pered sherds also contain grit. 

As has been indicated, the Fairport Harbor pottery shows 
a greater resemblance to the Reeve pottery than it does to the 
Tuttle Hill-South Park pottery. The main differences exhibited 
in the pottery from the four sites lie in the varied combinations 
of the same decorational techniques. 

On the basis of the comparative study that has been made 
the Fairport Harbor site may be classed as a component of the 
Whittlesey Focus of the Iroquois Aspect of the Upper Mississippi 
Phase.’® 


144 Greenman, “‘Two Prehistoric Villages,’”’ 351-6. 
% Ibid., 348-51. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Fairport Harbor Village site is one of a number of sim- 
ilar sites located on the south shore of Lake Erie. Culturally it 
is closely related to the Reeve, Tuttle Hill and South Park vil- 
lage sites as well as other sites in the area. The four sites are 
located on major streams and are characterized by thick deposits 
of black earth resulting from long occupation. Implements, orna- 
ments, potsherds and animal bones are found scattered through 
the black earth and also in storage or refuse pits. Burials were 
made in the village area at South Park, Tuttle Hill and Reeve, 
but no burials were found at Fairport Harbor. No structural 
features were recognized at any of these sites which would indi- 
cate the type of houses used by the inhabitants. Several series of 
post-molds at Fairport Harbor may be interpreted, with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty, as remnants of stockades which once 
enclosed the village area. 


No evidence of stockades was found at the other three sites, 
but according to Whittlesey, the village area at Tuttle Hill, which 
occupied a promontory, was originally set off by two parallel 
earthen walls with outer ditches..* It is probable that Reeve 
and South Park were also enclosed by stockades or palisades. 
In the same region are hill-top fortifications characterized by one 
or more parallel earthen walls.‘7 Some of these have been corre- 
lated with the same people responsible for the village sites under 
discussion. Since the ones examined revealed little evidence of 
occupation it is likely that they served as places of defense rather 
than occupation sites. 

%C, C. Whittlesey, “Ancient Earth Forts of the Cuyahoga Valley. Ohio,” 
a ee and Northern Ohio Historical Society, Tracts (Cleveland), no. 5 
17 - 


E. IF. Greenman, “Seven Prehistoric Sites in Northern Ohio,” O. S. A. H. 
Quart., XLIV (1935), 220-7. 
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Sites of the Whittlesey Focus have been attributed to the 
Erie Indians by some writers because the Erie are known to have 
lived in the area and due to the similarity of the remains to 
Iroquoian remains in the East.1* In the Jesuit Relations of 
1647-48 it is recorded that the Erie lived along the southern 
shores of Lake Erie, that they tilled the soil, and that they spoke 
the same language as the Huron.’® Available evidence indi- 
cates that the Erie were, linguistically, an Iroquoian people.*° 
It is also recorded that the Erie made use of palisades.24 While 
there is no direct evidence that the Erie were the occupants of 
the various sites of the Whittlesey Focus, the archzological 
material and the historical records seem to bear out that con- 
clusion. Greenman has pointed out the similarities between the 
northern Ohio sites and the Ripley site of New York which 
Parker assigned to the Erie.?? 

In attempting to establish the time of occupation of the Fair- 
port Harbor site there are several factors to be considered. In 
the first place, the historic material found in the site must be 
evaluated. The clay tobacco pipes, judging from the number 
of fragments and their distribution in the site, are assumed to 
belong to the period of occupancy. The gun fragment and the 
knife blade may or may not belong to the Indian occupation. 
Clay tobacco pipes were common articles of trade and were 
among the first objects to be introduced by the white man. 
According to McGuire, clay pipes decorated with shields and 
branches of the tobacco plant were apparently made in England 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century.”* 

If one attributes the site to the Erie, the probabilities are 
that it was occupied before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury for the Erie are reported to have been defeated and their 


2H. C. Shetrone, The Mound Builders (New York, 1981), 277-8; Greenman, 
“Reeve Village Site,” 9. 

2% Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Jesuit Relations and Allicd Documents (Cleveland, 
1896- 1901), XXXITI, (83. 

2 A. eg “Excavations in an Erie Indian Village and Burial i at Ripley, 

yer Co., N. Y.," New York State Museum Bulletin (Albany, N. Y.), no. 117 
907), 528 

21 Jesuit Relations, XLII, 179, 181. 

22 Greenman, “Two Prehistoric Villages,” 350. 

3J. D. McGuire, e,' and Smoking Conte, 4 the American Aborigines, 
Based on Material in rs. J National Museum,’ . National Museum Report, 
1897 (Washington, D. C.), part I (1899), 452-8. 
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villages destroyed by the Iroquois in 1654.7 The scarcity of 
trade material at the site also favors this conclusion, for if the 
site was later, one would expect more trade objects and a greater 
variety of types. In their earlier conflicts with the Iroquois the 
Erie did not have fire-arms,”* but by the time of their final 
defeat they apparently had acquired a few guns.** Hence, the 
rifle at the site could have belonged to the inhabitants and need 
not be attributed necessarily to a later period. No historic ma- 
terial has been reported found at other sites of the Whittlesey 
Focus. This fact would also support the idea that the Fairport 
Harbor site was occupied early in the seventeenth century. In 
this connection it should be noted that at the South Park site 
a pottery vessel was found that has been termed a trade piece 
from the Oneota culture of Iowa and adjacent states.27 The 
Oneota Aspect has been attributed by Griffin to the Chiwere 
Sioux who are known to have lived in that area in the seven- 
teenth century.*® Historic trade material has also been found 
with this culture in Iowa. In other words, both of these cultures 
were transitional from the prehistoric to the historic period. 

In summary, the Fairport Harbor site has been classified as 
a component of the Whittlesey Focus of the Iroquois Aspect of the 
Upper Mississippi Phase. The occupants of the site are thought 
to have been members of the Erie tribe, a group related to the 
Iroquois peoples of New York. The village was probably estab- 
lished toward the close of the sixteenth century and perhaps oc- 
cupied up to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In studying the Iroquois culture, as it is represented in Ohio 
by the Whittlesey Focus, it is well to see it in relation to the 
other archeological cultures which have been recognized for 
the Ohio area. The relations to be considered are those of cul- 
tural connection, chronological position and geographical dis- 
tribution. In presenting this generalized outline no attempt is 


% Jesuit Relations, XLII, 177-83. 
% Ibid., 83. 
% Jbid., XLII, 181. 
™ Greenman, “Two Prehistoric Villages,” 346. 
=j. B. Grito, “The Suchocshogieat Remains of the Chiwere Sioux,” American 
Antiquity, II, no. 3 (1987), 
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made to present all the evidence which has been considered in 
arriving at the various conclusions. The interpretations seem 
to be the most logical ones on the basis of the present evidence 
and are subject to revision as new facts come to light. 


The more recent cultures will be considered first—those 
which bridge the gap between prehistoric and historic times. The 
year 1600 A. D. has been chosen arbitrarily as marking the be- 
ginning of historic times. Two cultures have been established 
as extending up into the historic period, the Iroquois and the 
Fort Ancient. The evidence concerning the Iroquois (Erie) 
has already been discussed. The remains of the Fort Ancient 
peoples are found distributed through southern Ohio and portions 
of the adjacent states. The material comes largely from village 
sites and burial grounds. Culturally, the material traits of this 
group show a basic resemblance to those of the Iroquois, hence 
these two cultures have been placed together in a larger divisior 
known as the Upper Mississippi Phase.2® The Fort Ancient peo- 
ples were evidently contemporaneous, at least in part, with the 
Iroquois, for trade objects secured from the white man have 
been found at several of their sites.°° The length of time these 
two cultures existed as distinct entities cannot be determined, 
but they must have been functioning through most of the six- 
teenth century. 


Leaving behind the Iroquois and the Fort Ancient cultures, 
which are transitional from prehistoric to historic times, and 
entering the purely prehistoric period, the chronological prob- 
lems become more difficult. The time sequence that has been set 
up for the older cultures is entirely relative. It is not known 
how far back the oldest of these cultures began or how close to 
the historic period the youngest of them existed. Hence, the 
chronology is not only relative but the total amount of elapsed 
time is also unknown. The time sequence is based on stratigraph- 

*j. B. Griffin, in National Research Council, Division of Anthropol and 
Psychology, Committee on State Archaeological Surveys, The Indianapolis Archaeo 
logical Conference (Washington), 1935, p. 48. 

* E. A. Hooton and C. C. Willoughby, “Indian Village Site and Cemetery near 
Madisonville, Ohio,” Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 


vard University, Papers (Cambridge), VIII, no. 1 (1920), 135. Reported also from a 
Kentucky site. 
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ical and typological evidence that has been discovered in Ohio and 
other areas. There are four cultures in Ohio which are com- 
pletely prehistoric, 7. e., no evidence has come to light showing 
that the peoples of these groups had any contact with the culture 
of the white man. These cultures, known as “Intrusive Mound,” 
Hopewell, Adena, and “Gravel Kame,” had apparently reached 
their climax and had passed out of existence as functioning units 
before the discovery of the New World. 

The “Intrusive Mound” culture is represented by several 
mounds in Scioto County and by burials and artifacts intrusive in 
mounds of the Hopewell culture at Mound City in Ross County." 
Culturally, it is apparently the equivalent of the Point Peninsula 
culture of New York.** Since burials of this culture were found 
intrusive in Hopewell mounds it is considered to be post-Hope- 
wellian in age. 

The Hopewell culture is known from many sites distributed 
throughout the Mississippi Valley and its tributaries, but one of 
its most important centers is located in southern Ohio. The 
peoples of this culture were good craftsmen and made fine tools 
and ornaments. They possessed an elaborate burial cult which in- 
cluded the building of complicated earthworks and mounds and 
the practice of placing large ceremonial offerings with their bur- 
ials. Many of the Hopewell sites in Ohio were contemporaneous 
with sites of the same culture in the Illinois River Valley and of 
certain other areas.** Likewise the Copena culture of Alabama 
and Tennessee evidently dates from the same time period.** 
Certain Copena-type artifacts, apparently representing trade pieces, 
have been found in Ohio sites.** As has been indicated, the Hope- 
well culture antedates the “Intrusive Mound” culture. 

aW. C. — ' ‘Exploration of the Mound City Group,” O. S. A. H. Quart., 
XXXI_ (1922), 563- 

WwW. A. Ritchie, “Culture Influences from Ohio in New York Archaeology,” 
American Antiquity, II, no. 3 (1987), 188-93. See also, “A Perspective of North- 
eastern Archaeology,” ibid., . no. 2 (1988), 100-2. 

37. B. Griffin and R. Morgan, eds., “Contributions to the Archaeology of 


the Illinois River Valle o * y a. Philosophical Society, Transactions (Philadel- 
phia), we | <n. XXXII, part I (1941), 47-9. 


W. S. Webb, “An Archaeological Survey of Wheeler Basin on the Tennessee 
mae in Northern Alabama,” Smithsonian - cca Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin (Washington), no. 122 (1939), 188-99 

%*H. C. Shetrone and E. Bs Greenman, “Exploration of the Seip Group of Pre- 
historic Earthworks,” O. S. A. H. Quart. XL (1931), 416-24. 
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The Adena culture is represented by many mounds in the 
southern half of the State. Mounds of this culture are present 
in greater abundance than those of any other. Adena mounds 
are also common in Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. It 
has been recognized that almost all of the Adena traits have their 
counterparts in the Hopewell culture.** Furthermore, Hope- 
wellian-type artifacts have been found in some of the Adena 
mounds of Kentucky.*’ Evidence of this nature has supported 
the view that the Adena culture may have preceded the Hopewell 
culture and that it may have evolved into the Hopewell culture.** 
In any case, it is apparent that they are definitely related to each 
other and that they belong to the same general time period. 

The “Gravel Kame” culture is known from burials in gravel 
deposits in northwestern Ohio, southern Michigan and north- 
eastern Indiana. The culture has not been well-defined but there 
is a recurring complex including such objects as mocassin-shaped 
shell gorgets, circular shell gorgets, shell beads, birdstones and 
massive copper beads.** Chronological evidence is almost en- 
tirely lacking but on typological grounds the “Gravel Kame” 
culture has been placed tentatively in the general Adena-Hope- 
well time period. 

In addition to these four prehistoric cultures which have 
been definitely delineated, there remains a large mass of archzo- 
logical material which has not been classified culturally. In the 
main, the material in this category consists of surface finds, 
although some of it is from the rock-shelters of eastern Ohio. The 
rock-shelter material does not represent a distinct cultural unit 
for it is evident that the shelters were occupied at various times 
by different groups. A part of the shelter material can be as- 
signed to several of the established cultures. 

There are hundreds of specimens in Ohio collections which 
fall into the so-called Bannerstone class. This type of material 
is usually thought to belong to an early Woodland horizon. Some 


%*E, F. Greenman, “Excavation of the Coon Mound and an Analysis of the 
Adena Culture,” loc. cit. XLI (1932), 493. ‘ 
7W. S. Webb, “The Wright a © ete of Kentucky, Reports in An- 
thropology (Lexington), V, no. 1 (1940), 53-74. 
38 Greenman, ‘ ‘Excavation of the Coon Mound,” 487-502. 
* Field Notes, Department of Archaeology, Ohio State Museum. 
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of it may belong to the Adena-Hopewell time period but it is 
probable that part of it may date from still earlier times. The 
fluted-blades or Folsom-like points found in Ohio may be very 
old, but it has not been demonstrated that they tie in with the 
Folsom culture of the High Plains. No evidence is available to 
classify the fluted-blades either culturally or chronologically.*° 

Archeological explorations in the Ohio area over a period 
of years have added much to the archzologist’s knowledge of 
the prehistoric Indian groups of the region. A number of dis- 
tinct cultures have been recognized and characterized and a gen- 
eral time sequence has been established for them. Investigations 
in other areas have shown that some of these cultures had a wide 
distribution. It is now possible for the archeologist to make 
larger comparisons and to view the Ohio cultures in relation 
to the general prehistory of the eastern portion of the United 
States. 


“HH. C. Shetrone, “The Folsom Phenomena as Seen from Ohio,” O. S. A. H. 
Quart., XLV (1936), 240-56, 














THE ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART* 





By Mary McMUuLLIN JONES 





In 1925, the Exeter Society of the Cincinnati in the State of 
New Hampshire published a small book entitled The Order of 
Military Merit, the Honor Badge of the Continental Army. 

In this book is given all that is known about the oldest 
decoration for valor in existence except the Cross of St. George 
of Russia. This brief sketch was compiled with great difficulty 
as the Book of Merit provided for in General Washington’s 
Order has unfortunately been lost. 

When this book came into the writer’s possession, realizing 
that this most important event in Colonial history had been over- 
looked and being a great-granddaughter of Sergeant William 
Brown, one of the recipients of this badge, she decided to give it 
more publicity. As the book was copyrighted it was necessary 
to get permission from the Order of the Cincinnati to make use 
of the material contained. Mr. Horace Morrison, Secretary of 
the Society of the Cincinnati in Exeter, granted the permission and 
the ensuing article was written. 

Since ex-President Herbert Hoover, in 1932, had revived 
interest in the Purple Heart Decoration, she felt that the public 
might be interested to read the early history. The old decoration 
appeared in modern garb. In 1783, when the original was be- 
stowed upon the soldiers there was no money for ornate jewelry. 
A heart shaped of purple silk bound by a narrow silver galoon was 
fastened upon the uniform over the heart by Washington’s own 
hand. The recipient felt repaid for all he had risked. 

With grateful acknowledgments to the National Society of 
the D. A. R. and to John C. Fitzpatrick, A. M., Chief of Manu- 


y *Editor’s Note: In the light of recent awards of the Purple Heart for valor 
in service, this story of its original use as a decoration in George Washington’s day 
should be of interest to the readers of this Quarterly. At the time of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration, ““The Story of the Order of the Purple Heart,” 
by John C, Fitzpatrick, was published by the Bicentennial Commission in its History 
of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration (Washington, 1982), III, 705-15. 
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script Division, Library of Congress, this article is submitted by 
the great-granddaughter of Sergeant William Brown, one of the 
first three recipients of the Badge of the Purple Heart. 

It is a matter of record that when Napoleon surrendered 
himself on board the Bellerophon, he was received by a captain’s 
detachment of Royal Marines. After acknowledging the salute 
he minutely inspected the men, and having remarked that “they 
were very fine and well appointed,” added, “Are there none 
amongst them who have seen service?” Upon being told that 
“nearly the whole of them had seen much service,” he exclaimed, 
“What, no marks of merit?” It was explained to him that it 
was not customary to confer medals upon common soldiers. 
Napoleon replied, “Such is not the way to excite or cherish the 
military virtues.” 

It is evident that Washington agreed with Napoleon for at 
Newburgh, on August 7, 1782, an order was issued providing 
that honorary badges of distinction were to be conferred on 
veteran non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the army who 
had served more than three years with bravery, fidelity and good 
conduct. This was the badge of merit and consisted of a piece 
of white cloth of angular form to be fixed to the left arm on the 
uniform coats. A board was appointed to examine the claims 
of candidates for the badge of merit. There is no evidence that 
this board ever met and another board was appointed to report 
as soon as possible. 


General Washington directed that whenever any singularly 
meritorious action is performed the author of it shall be permitted 
to wear on his facings, over his left breast, the figure of a heart, 
in purple cloth or silk, edged with narrow lace or silver bind- 
ing. Men who merited this distinction were suffered to pass all 
guards and sentinels which officers were permitted to do. 

The first award of this badge was made to Sergeant Elijah 
Churchill of Second Regiment of Light Dragoons. “On the sev- 
eral Enterprizes against Fort St. George and Fort Slongo, on Long 
Island, [he] acted. ..a very conscipuous and singularly meritorious 
part; that at the head of each body of attack he not only acquitted 
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himself with great gallantry, firmness and address, but that the 
surprizé in one instance, and the success of the attack in the other, 
proceeded in a considerable degree from his conduct and manage- 
ment.” 

The second award of this badge was made to Sergeant Wil- 
liam Brown of the Fifth Connecticut Regiment. “In the as- 
sault of the Enemy’s left Redoubt at Yorktown in Virginia, on the 
evening of the 14th of October, 1781, [he] conducted a forlorn 
hope with great bravery, propriety and deliberate firmness, and 
that his general character appears unexceptionable.” 

Later, the third award of this badge was made to Sergeant 
Daniel Bissell of the Second Connecticut Regiment, by order of 
June 8, 1783. 

This Purple Heart Badge of Military Merit was created by 
the general order of the Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Army, issued at Newburgh, August 7, 1782. This is the first 
time in the history of this country that an honor badge for 
distinguished service in war was provided for the enlisted man 
in the ranks and the non-commissioned officers, and although but a 
badge of cloth or silk sewed on the uniform coat over the heart 
it was a medal of honor of the Revolution. So far as known rec- 
ords show, this honor badge was granted during that period to 
but three men, all of them non-commissioned officers and in Con- 
necticut regiments. 


The first in point of time was the above-mentioned Sergeant 
Elijah Churchill of the Second Regiment of Light Dragoons. Two 
instances of his record are reported, the first was at Coram, Long 
Island, where the British had large stores of hay for winter 
forage. This was protected by a stockade fort called Fort St. 
George. There was also a large force of British regulars and 
several thousand Loyalist troops on the island. Sixteen men in 
charge of Sergeant Churchill were to attack the largest of the 
fort buildings. It was a desperate venture but successful for 
the entire force got away without casualties. At 11 P. M., No- 
vember 23, they réached their base having twice crossed Long 
Island, “a total distance of forty miles, marched an equal distance, 
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stormed and taken a fort, destroyed a vessel, the fort, and. over 
three hundred tons of hay, all in less than twenty-four hours.” 

Sergeant Churchill made a second raid on Long Island; this 
time against the British-built Fort Slongo. “The expedition 
started across the Sound at 8 o’clock in the evening of October 
2, 1781, and at 3 A. M. of October 3, the fort was in its hands.” 
Again Sergeant Churchill acquitted himself with utmost gallantry. 
The attacking force went at their job with such vigor that the fort 
was taken without the loss of a single man and only four of the 
British were killed before they surrendered; the report showed 
twenty-one prisoners taken, destruction of a quantity of artillery 
and stores of small arms, ammunition and clothing. It was these 
two successful raids upon fortified works within the enemy’s 
lines that gained the “Purple Heart” for Sergeant Churchill. He 
was only 26 years old at this time, but he served to the end of the 
war; applied for and received a pension and died at Chester, 
Massachusetts, in 1841. There is no record of his Purple Heart 
Badge; nothing is known as to what became of it. 

The second “Heart” was awarded to Sergeant William 
Brown, for valor on the historic field of Yorktown, October 14, 
1781. The two redoubts that checked the progress of siege were 
stormed and taken by allied troops—the French took the inner, 
the Americans the outer. Brown led the “forlorn hope,” so called 
because being the advance party and the first to attack, the hazard 
was so great that the attackers could have but a forlorn hope of 
surviving. The attack was under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, then serving as volunteer. Ser- 
geant Brown’s party was the first to dash forward, not waiting 
for sappers to cut away the abatis and breach the obstacles as was 
usual, but he carried his men over all obstructions and into the re- 
doubt in face of a murderous fire. The British were confused 
by this unorthodox performance and the redoubt was captured in . 
less than a quarter of an hour with small loss to the stormers. 

In a little volume describing the storming of Stony Point 
under “Mad” Anthony Wayne, at midnight of July 15, 1779, which 
was written by Henry P. Johnston, professor of history atthe 
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College of the City of New York and published in 1900, William 
Brown is reported to have taken part. A medal commemorating 
the attack was lost with the Purple Heart decoration. 

Sergeant William Brown, of Captain Samuel Comstock’s 
Company of the Fifth Regiment Connecticut Line, was born in 
Stamford, Connecticut, February 12, 1761. After the war he set- 
tled in Columbia, now part of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he died in 
1808. His Purple Heart Badge, which descended in his family 
and was in possession of his great-grandson, the Right Reverend 
Paul Matthews, Bishop of New Jersey, has disappeared. The 
record shows no application for pension. 

The last entry, so far as known, regarding the Purple Heart, 
is found in Washington’s general orders, June 8, 1783, at New- 
burgh, when Sergeant Bissell was cited for decoration. Rupert 
Hughes has a very pretty story about Bissell: when he was 
refused promotion for services rendered, his sweetheart pinned 
a piece of her purple silk gown upon his coat with the remark 
‘if your country will not decorate you, I will.’ Bissell was sent 
into New York City, at the time that city was occupied by the 
British, to obtain data unobtainable by the ordinary spy. He 
had been written off the rolls as a deserter, not only to mislead 
the British but his own comrades as well. He got into the city 
easily enough but could not get out after collecting considerable 
information. He was forced to destroy all his papers as the 
enemy became suspicious. He had an excellent memory and 
was able to describe forts and supplies accurately, thus render- 
ing valuable aid to the patriot army. Every day for over a year 
his life was in danger. He applied for and received a pension 
and his application stated that his certificate of award of the 
Purple Heart and inferentially the badge itself were destroyed 
when his home and all his papers were burned. 

These applications and awards were to be enrolled in a book 
of merit but this book has since vanished and the decoration was 
dropped. 

In 1932, however, in honor of the Washington Bicentennial, 
President Herbert Hoover issued -an order, “By order of the 
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President of the United States, the Purple Heart, established 
by General George Washington at Newburgh, August 7, 1782, 
during the War of the Revolution, is hereby revived out of 
respect to his memory and military achievements.” The revised 
decoration modified for current issue consists of a heart-shaped 
medal, its face gold-bordered and its center purple enamel. On 
the front side is a raised bust of George Washington, uniformed 
as a general of the Continental Army ; the opposite side is of gold 
with the inscription “For Military Merit” in raised letters thereon. 
The Coat of Arms of Washington is incorporated in the ring 
which attaches it te a purple ribbon bordered with white. Addi- 
tional acts of distinctive merit performed after the Purple Heart 
has already been awarded to any one person are to be awarded 
by the granting of the right to wear a bronze oak leaf on the rib- 
bon of the decoration except in certain instances. The decoration 
must be awarded within three years from the date of the act or 
service which earned it. It will not be bestowed after death as 
other honors are often bestowed. 

It seems that there is only one specimen of the original 
decoration in existence, this one being in the New Hampshire 
Society of the Cincinnati. With the exception of the Cross of St. 
George of Russia, the Purple Heart is the oldest decoration for 
valor. The stories of these three men have had to be pieced to- 
gether from official records. To the New Hampshire Society of 
the Cincinnati aided by the Library of Congress the public is 
indebted for the account of the awarding of the Purple Heart to 
the non-commissioned officers of the Continental Army, only three 
of whom are known to have received the decoration, Sergeant 
Churchill and Sergeant Brown on May 3, 1783, and Sergeant 
Bissell on June 8, 1783. 

Sergeant William Brown, the second recipient of the Badge 
of the Purple Heart, with his wife, Ruth Hanford, moved to 
Columbia, the original site of Cincinnati. He never applied for 
a pension but settled on a farm and reared a family of eight chil- 
dren, one son and seven daughters. The youngest daughter, 
Isabella, married Thomas Matthews, a widower with three chil- 
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dren, and they had a family of eleven children, seven sons and 
four daughters. Their eldest son, Stanley, resided in Glendale, 
Ohio. For many years he practiced law in Cincinnati. When the 
Hayes-Tilden controversy arose he was appointed one of the com- 
mission and when Hayes entered the White House, Stanley Mat- 
thews was appointed Associate Judge of the Supreme Bench. It 
is his son, the Right Reverend Paul Matthews, who had in his 
possession the Purple Heart Badge of Sergeant William Brown, 
which he reports as lost. 

Many of Sergeant Brown’s descendants are to be found 
living in or near Cincinnati. His granddaughter, Isabella Mat- 
thews, married S. H. McMullin, D.D., and had six children, one 
of whom, the writer of this article, married Doctor Howard Jones 
of Circleville, Ohio. They had eight children, four sons and four 
daughters. Their eldest son, Major Hildeburn Jones, was in 
charge of the C. C. C. camps, Fort Thomas district, 1936-1938; 
the younger son, Captain Lloyd Jones, was medical supervisor of 
C. C. C. camps of West Virginia, headquarters, Ronceverte, 
1936-1938. They both served their country during the World 
War, true to the tradition of their great-great-grandfather, Ser- 
geant William Brown. 











COLUMBUS: OHIO’S CAPITAL* 


By ELMER Epwarp Noyes 


It has been stated by some authorities that Columbus was 
born a capital,’ that Lucas Sullivant, an early surveyor who laid 
out Franklinton in 1797, foresaw the future political possibilities 
of the district. At the same time, it is claimed by another au- 
thority that this was hardly possible, since state lines had not 
yet been drawn at that early date.* In any case, the seat of 
government was moved to Columbus in October, 1816,* and the 
legislature convened there on December 2, 1816.5 

The towns of Columbus and Franklinton were now con- 
nected by an “elegant bridge” thrown across the Scioto River.’ 
Furthermore, by the next year, local papers contained accounts 
of the pleasing development of the capital, these claiming that 
in 1817 there were nearly 200 houses—“elegant mansions” re- 
placing log cabins.* The embryo city also supported two news- 
papers, and an “academy for young ladies in which are instructed 
most of the branches of polite literature of that class of schools, 
in the seaports and principal towns.” * The same source claimed 
that Columbus was a place where one could enjoy good health 
and cheap living. One could find refreshment and relaxation 
in the tavern owned and operated by J. B. Gardiner, this estab- 

* This article is based upon a revised chapter taken from a Master’s thesis 
written in 1940 at the Ohio State University and entitled, ‘“The Selection of a Site 
for the Permanent Location of Ohio’s Capital.’”” The content of the chapter has 
been left intact, but the form and expression have been altered slightly. The writer 
has felt it advisable to omit a number of footnote references in his revision. 

1 Alfred E. Lee, History of the City of Columbus, Capital of Ohio (New York, 
1892), I, 201. sawed this work will be cited as Lee, Hist. of Col. 

2 Joseph Sullivant, 4 Genealogy and Family Memorial (Columbus, 1874), 115; Lee, 
Hist. of Col., I, 135. 

3General John Beatty, “‘Franklinton—An Historical Address,” Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Quarterly, VI, 61 

Ohio Laws, XIV, 245. 

5 Item in Chillicothe, Ohio, putpocter, Dec. 6, 1816. 

® Ibid.; Lee, Hist. of Col., I, 218, for a discussion of bridge and tolls, etc. 

t Zanesville, Ohio, Muskingum Messenger, June 26, 1817, quoting item from 
Columbus Ohio Monitor. 

® For this material the writer has referred to an item from Ohio Monitor, quoted 
by Muskingum Messenger, June 26, 1817. 
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lishment being known as “The Rose Tree in Full Bearing.” ® 
Furthermore, the public buildings were completed, and were in 
most respects deemed satisfactory, although one of the authorities 
cited above claimed that the “penitentiary . . . is deficient in size 
and strength.” *° Nor was this the only disdainful remark made 
about the civic and cultural attractions of Columbus, for Dr. 
John Cotton, physician of Marietta, had the following to say of the 
new capital: 

It [Columbus] is of only three year’s growth. . . . The people have 
been collected from every quarter and having great diversity of manners 
and habits . . . do not make the most agreeable company. An elegant 
state house is here being erected. . . . One thing seems truly ridiculous. 
Inscriptions are set up over the doors on beautiful slabs of marble taken 
from Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, holding forth the detested principles of 
the French Revolution. There is a state prison also, or, as it is here 
called, a penitentiary, for convicts, though quite too small, one would be 
apt to judge for that purpose.” 

But not all the criticism applied to Columbus was of so 
adverse a nature, and perhaps Governor Thomas Worthington 
voiced the happiest outlook for the future of the new capital 
when he said: 

The beauty and advantages of the site fixed . . . are more apparent 
as it progresses in improvement. You may be subject to some inconveniences 
.. . but there is every reason to expect that .. . the growth of the town 
will remedy these. . . .” . 

Thus the daily life of the capital went on. Seldom was there 
any open indication during the years immediately following 1816 
that the seat of government should be moved elsewhere, although 
during that year there was probably some smoldering feeling in 
this respect. For instance, on May 16, 1816, a letter appeared 
in the Western Intelligencer addressed to “All Lovers of Good 
Roads,” in which the point was made that certain towns—Zanes- 
ville, Lancaster, and Chillicothe—hoped to change the course 
of the “Great National Turnpike Road” so that the road would 

® Advertisement in Supporter, Dec. 17, 1816. 

0 Muskingum Messenger, June 26, 1817, quoting item from Ohio Monitor. 

4 Rufus King, Ohio First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787 (New York, 1888), 
340, gusting diary of Dr. Cotton based on his trip to Columbus in 18165. 


‘2 Worthington, Ohio, Western Intelligencer, Dec. 5, 1816, quoting Governor’s Mes- 
sage of Dec. 8; House Journal, 10 Assem., 1 Sess., 12, Proceedings, Dec. 3, 1816. 
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run through them. A change like this, so the letter stated, might 
result in the capital’s being removed from Columbus to one of 
these towns. One way, according to the writer, to keep the 
capital in a central location and at Columbus, was to do every- 
thing possible to have the road go through the capital. Although 
the writer claimed that removal of the capital from Columbus was 
impossible, the mere fact that he used the hopes of the towns 
mentioned above as a threat shows that the deplorable condition 
of the roads leading to Columbus was being offered as adverse 
criticism of the site.'® 

Furthermore, the possibility arose in January, 1817, that the 
penitentiary might be removed from Columbus to Muskingum 
County, since a report of a committee which was investigating 
penitentiary affairs claimed that the country near Zanesville af- 
forded more advantages than any other place for the location of 
a new prison. Accordingly, a resolution was drawn on January 
21, 1817, for a bill to authorize the erection of a new penitentiary 
in the town of Putnam (formerly known as Springfield), or on 
the banks of the Muskingum River.'* Nothing came of this at- 
tempt to withdraw one of the most important state buildings from 
the capital. Such a withdrawal might have led to further similar 
actions resulting in the possible final changing of the seat of 
government itself, but, as has been stated, the effort to move 
the penitentiary failed. 

The next indication that the capital might be removed from 
Columbus either temporarily or permanently came in the autumn 
of 1822. The Cleveland Herald of December 12, 1822, stated 
that the 

Columbus papers contain a notice that petitions will be presented to 
the present legislature for the removal of the seat of government across 
the river to Franklinton. It is also said that attempts will be made for its 
removal to Zanesville; and we do not know but Steubenville will .. . be 
thought of, by one person at least, as the most eligible and central spot for 
the state capital.” 


, 13 Western Intelligencer, May 16, 1816, quoting letter of “‘An Old Fashioned 
ellow.” 

44 Senate Journal, 15 Assem., 1 Sess., 157-60, Proceedings of Jan. 4, 1817. 

15 Annals af Cleveland, A Digest and Index of the Newspaper Record of Events 
and Opinion (Multigraphed by Cleveland W. P. A. Project 16823, 1987), V, 217, 
abstract 304 quoting Cleveland Herald, Dec. 12, 1822. 
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It is true that the Columbus press did contain notices praying 
for the removal of the seat of government from Columbus to 
Franklinton, but no mention is made of any other location..* A 
few days after the appearance of the first of these petitions, an 
editorial from the Steubenville Gazette was quoted in the Co- 
lumbus Gazette as making the following statement : 

From the sickness that has prevailed the present season, in .. . 
Columbus, we learn that it will become a serious question, at the ensuing 
sessions of the legislature, whether a more eligible and healthy situation 
cannot be found, if not for the permanent, at least for the temporary, 
seat of government of this state. Zanesville is the place spoken of as 
the place pointed out by nature of our seat of government; and it is 
predicted that there it must come at last.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that this editorial arcused com- 
ment from several sources. The Columbus Gazette, in reply to the 
Steubenville editor, stated that there was no truth in the statement, 
that there had been but ittle sickness in Columbus during the 
past season, and that 
we were well aware of Mr. Wilson’s hostility towards our place, but had 
never indulged the belief that he was actuated by so base and fiendlike 
disposition. . . . And we confess that we are extremely sorry to see so 
great a Statesman and so good an Editor, sacrificing truth to satisfy his 
hellish appetite. We say from such a man “Good Lord deliver us.” ™ 

This somewhat vitriolic denunciation of Editor Wilson and 
his motives was softened by a milder reply coming from the Ohio 
Monitor on November 23, 1822. In this statement, it was ad- 
mitted that charges were made by various sources that Columbus 
was an unhealthy place.’® It was maintained, however, by the 
same source that 
we hardly believe . . . Zanesville enjoys more health than Columbus. 
Besides, the Legislature sits in Columbus in the winter and the health of 
Columbus will then compare with that of any place in the world. 


In referring to the health of the legislature the paper stated, 


% Notice in Columbus Gazette, Oct. $1, Nov. 7, 21, 1822. 

7 Columbus Gazette, Nov. 21, 1822, quoting editorial in Steubenville Gazette. See 
also yen nay Messenger, Nov. 19, 1822. 

* Columbus Gazette, Nov. 21, 1822. (Mr. Wilson, the “one person” referred to 
in citation 15 and in this note was the grandfather of President Woodrow Wilson.) 

For this material and the two quotations following, the writer has as to 
an editorial appearing in the Ohio Monitor and Patron of Industry, Nov. 28, 1822. 
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“They have held six sessions in this place, averaging nine weeks 
each year; and, out of one hundred men, ONE only has died, 
during the whole period.” 

Nor was Zanesville silent during this give-and-take between 

Columbus and Steubenville. Taking a somewhat cynically amused 
attitude, the editor of the Muskingum Messenger and Democratic 
Republican stated that 
anything which we, here about Zanesville, could say in favor of a removal 
of the seat of government; would have but little effect with those who 
have the power to accomplish the object . . . that we were actuated by 
interested and selfish motives.” 
This comment was followed by a statement supporting the legality 
of such a transfer of the seat of the government, and it was main- 
tained that the “People of Franklin County have to admit the 
legality of such a move because of their attempts to have the 
seat of justice for their county which had been permanently fixed 
at Franklinton removed to Columbus.” 74 

At this time notices were appearing in the local Columbus 
press praying for the removal of the seat of justice of Franklin 
County from Franklinton to Columbus.?* A few days later the 
Muskingum Messenger stated further that the “People of Colum- 
bus seemed greatly alarmed over the removal because they would 
lose their business and their property would depreciate.” ** 

The statement then goes on “We, of Zanesville would reap 
sO many advantages—our business would flourish still more, 
and we should be blessed with the neighborship of many of our 
Columbus friends.” 

From an analysis of the above statements, it can be seen 
that Zanesville was very likely still suffering from the sting caused 
by the removal of the capital from Zanesville to Chillicothe in 
1812, that there was considerable dissatisfaction felt toward Co- 
lumbus as the capital city, and that this dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed chiefly through charges that the site of the capital was in 
an unhealthy place. Naturally, the Columbus inhabitants defended 


20 Editorial in Muskingum Messenger and Democratic Republican, Nov. 19, 1822. 
Ibid. 
22 Notice in Columbus Gazette, Nov. 13, 1822. . sae 
2 From this and the following excerpt the writer is indebted to an editorial 
appearing in the Muskingum Messenger, Dec. 3, 1822. 
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their city with as much vigor as they could, but it must be stated 
here that an altogether true picture of the town’s state of health 
was not presented in the newspapers. In fact, for over a year 
Columbus had been suffering from much sickness, as can be shown 
by the following excerpts from letters written by Mrs. Betsy 
Green Deshler, a member of one of the early families of Columbus, 
to various relatives of hers. 

On March 17, 1821—over a year before the charges made by 
Editor Wilson—Mrs. Deshler wrote to her father: “Almost 
everybody here has been sick owing to the disagreeable weather.” ** 

A few months later she wrote again: “There has been this 
season, considerable sickness in Columbus. ...” A few weeks 
after that, in October, 1821, “It is, and has been, more unhealthy 
this season than for many years.... The most that appears to 
occupy the minds of the people this year is sickness, taking care 
of the sick, going to funerals. . . .” 

Finally, just prior to the time of the charges made by Editor 
Wilson, Mrs. Deshler remarked: “There has been much more 
sickness this season than has ever been known since the settlement 
of Franklin County. Our burying ground has averaged ten new 
graves per week, for 4 number of weeks past... .” 

Judging by the contents of the above letters, it would seem 
that Editor Wilson’s charges were not so far from the truth, and 
since Mrs. Deshler’s letters continue in much the same vein until 
the spring of 1826, it would seem too, that the statements made 
by Columbus newspapers to the effect that there had been but 
little sickness in Columbus during this period were somewhat 
erroneous,” if not untrue. 

Such was the momentary flurry in the fall of 1822 when the 
smouldering resentment and dissatisfaction felt toward the capital 
city flared into open flame. Aside from the comments made by 
various newspapers, nothing of further importance developed in 
connection with the issue. Although the chief criticism of the 
capital was directed at its unhealthy situation, little more was 
heard of this despite the fact—as has been shown—that a great deal 


* For these letters the writer is indebted to Lee, Hist. of Col., I, 269-71. 
% Editorial in Columbus Gazette, Nov. 21, 1822. 
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of sickness prevailed in Columbus for several yeats following 
1822. Certain it is that Editor Wilson had some basis for his 
charges, but nothing ever came of them. It was not until the 
latter part of the next decade that the fourth and final stage 
of the contest over the permanent location of the capital of Ohio 
began. 
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The Hero in America. By Dixon Wecter. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 530p. $3.50.) 


Here is something entirely new in literature—or as near 
brand new as is possible in these days of multiple coverage of all 
fields. It is a brilliant book, at times a bit too brilliant, with 
apt quotations dragged in occasionally when the dazzled reader 
might prefer, perhaps, to take things a little easier. 

Professor Wecter (of the Department of English at the Uni- 
versity of California) has set forth popular attitudes toward 
various men in American history (he’s mentioned women, too, 
like Molly Pitcher, but he says there aren’t many heroines), has 
given information bearing on the correctness of estimating them, 
and has shown how their reputations have risen and fallen as 
they have been more or less taken for granted, made legend, or 
debunked. He starts with Captain John Smith, a man too merry 
to be welcome among the Pilgrim Fathers, and exposes the myth 
of the Pocohontas affair. He shows that the Pilgrims were 
mostly human, after all. He proves that the log cabin as a place 
in which to be born was a design imported from the continent of 
Europe, not devised by the first comers to these shores. He 
punctures Patrick Henry, describes the gusto of Franklin, and 
makes one feel that Washington, though austere and unapproach- 
able, was truly a majestic figure. 

Thomas Jefferson turns out to be a timorous aristocrat whose 
reputation is greater now than it was a ceutury ago, largely thanks 
to political cultivation. Truly “Jefferson still lives.” The rival 
camps try to steal each other’s tribal gods, says Mr. Wecter. 
Around the time of Abraham Lincoln the Republicans tried to use 
Jefferson to some extent, but the Democrats got him and they 
have made much of him. 

Frontier scouts like Daniel Boone, killing and wasting the 
wild game for the fun of it, and Johnny Appleseed, a constructive 


(79) 
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character, lately receiving a build-up; we get the “low-down” on 
such people. 

The chapter on Abraham Lincoln makes him appear human 
and humorous without tarnishing him in true debunking fashion. 
We see Robert E. Lee as a little too perfect for a happy role as 
hero; people like to feel that their great men have common weak- 
nesses and overcome them. General Grant emerges a bit too 
human to be worshipped. It is amusing to see how mercurial 
Grant’s popularity was. When, as ex-President, he dabbled in 
Wall Street, he was too much for most folks to take. Then, a 
gallant soldier fighting and losing his last battle, he was back 
in favor; bulletins on his condition were posted regularly, and 
big headlines reported a few permitted puffs as GRANT 
SMOKES AGAIN. 

Coming down to the present, the author is on interesting 
but dangerous ground. He is fairly safe reporting on Richmond 
Pierson Hobson, the hero of Santiago, but the heroes, known and 
unknown, of the World War and of twentieth century politics and 
business—Edison, Ford, Lindbergh, Bryan and the two Roose- 
velts—are hardly settled enough to be definitely put in their proper 
places. One can’t help feeling that personal attitudes have had 
their influence on the writing. It would be interesting to read 
this part of a similar study made fifty years from now. When 
that book is ready to be written Professor Wecter’s volume will 
be available to show how to write it. 

Washington, D. C. MERRILL WEED. 


The Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony, by Frank G. Speck and 
Transcriptions and Analysis of Tutelo Music, by George 
Herzog. (Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 
1942. I-+-xix-+125p. Illustrations.) 


The Tutelo were a Siouan-speaking tribe whose early home 
was in Virginia. Due to wars with the whites and other tribes 
they sought the protection of the Six Nations of the Iroquois and 
moved to Pennsylvania. Later they entered New York and f- 
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nally migrated to Canada where some of their descendants live at 
the present time. The author secured his information concerning 
the Spirit Adoption Ceremony from informants and from wit- 
nessing one of the ceremonies performed on the Six Nations 
Reserve of Ontario in 1938. “Briefly stated, the avowed purpose 
of the ceremony is to bring back the soul of a defunct Tutelo 
tribe member who has died recently, within approximately a 
year, into association with the living for the space of one night. 
The ritual reinstates the deceased among the living by the ap- 
pointment, through adoption, of a beloved one in his or her place 
as an earthly representative. At its conclusion with the approach 
of daylight a final adieu is formally enacted to the departed spirit, 
sending it upon its final journey over the pathway of the rising 
sun’s rays to the permanent celestial abode of spirits.” 

The author points out that the Spirit Adoption Ceremony is 
a modern survival in a reduced form of a ceremony that must have 
been much more elaborate when the tribe was a functioning culture 
in its original homeland. He advances the idea that ceremonies 
of this nature might have been religious practices that were com- 
mon to different tribes, i.e., they might be considered cults rather 
than ceremonies typical of one culture. In addition, he states 
that social and political structures were closely combined with 
religious practices among the Indians. Applying these concepts 
to the prehistoric period of the East, he believes it is conceivable 
that the convocation centers of the large prehistoric tribes would 
have been extensive in area and in form. Hence, it is probable 
that the large earthworks and mound clusters in the eastern 
area were the centers for elaborate religious rites similar in con- 
cept to remnants of ceremonies performed in recent times among 
the eastern tribes. Speck believes that if the archaeologist would 
check the literature dealing with the religious concepts of the 
historic tribes of the East and Southeast certain factors should 
come to light which might help to explain some of the features 
characteristic of the complicated earthworks and ceremonial struc- 
tures of the region. 


The book contains an Introduction by Claude Schaeffer giv- 
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ing a brief history of the Tutelo Indians and a section by George 
Herzog analyzing the songs used in the Adoption Ceremony. In 
addition, there is an appendix on other rites and dances of the 
Tutelo, an appendix listing some Tutelo personal names and an 
Index. 

R. G. M. 


The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790. By Robert 
L. Brunhouse. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, 1942. 368p.) 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has included in its 
publication program contributions to the political history of 
the state. The first volume in this series is Dr. Brunhouse’s 
volume The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790. 
After giving a background of conditions preceding the Revolution, 
the author treats of the rise and triumph of the Radicals, 1776- 
1780, and the emergence of the Conservatives, 1780-1782, and 
their rise to power, 1782-1784. The last two chapters treat of 
the Counter-Revolution and its final triumph in the Constitution 
of 1790. 

The book continues the history of the rise of the revolutionary 
movement, by Charles A. Lincoln, covering the years, 1760-1776, 
and J. Paul Selsam’s The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776; A 
Study in Revolutionary Democracy. 

Because of the significance of the states in American history 
and their relation to the federal government, such studies as 
these better reveal this country’s history. They also serve a 
place in reminding readers of the importance of understanding, 
then and now, the influences of the states in relation to the federal 
government. One hundred and eighteen pages of notes and maps, 
and an index of twenty-two pages add to the value of the book. 

H. L. 
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Dearest Mother; Letters from Famous Sons [and Daughters] to 
Their Mothers. Selected and edited by Paul Elbogen. In- 
troduction by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. (New York, L. B. 
Fischer, 1942. 356p. 8 ports. $3.50.) 


One of the more fascinating pastimes for most of us is to 
come upon a box or bundle of old letters, either our own or some- 
one else’s. There are few of us who could withstand the temp- 
tation to pass an hour or two reading such a bundle. That is 
why there is a peculiar pleasure to be derived from the book, 
Dearest Mother. It has all of the charm and atmosphere of an 
attic room on a rainy afternoon when one discovers a bundle of 
old letters. It contains letters of children to their mothers—chil- 
dren who have gone down in the world’s history as famous. Noth- 
ing written about them by another could be half so intimate and 
bring them more surely alive. 

For example, let us read one of the letters of Marie An- 
toinette to her mother, Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. The 
letter is in reply to Maria Theresa’s concern over reports that 
Antoinette was snubbing Madame du Barry: 


“Madame, my very dear mother, 

“It was with the greatest joy and impatience that I saw the 
courier arrive; it has been such a long time since I had one of 
your dear messages. 

“You will allow me to absolve myself on all the points you 
mention. To begin with, I am distressed that you believe all the 
lies people wrote you from here, rather than what Mercy and 1 
can tell you. [Count Mercy-Argenteau was the Austrian Ambas- 
sador to France, acting as a sort of good fairy to the dauphine. | 
You seem to think that we would deceive you. I have reason to 
believe that the King himself does not wish me to talk to La 
Barry; at least, he has never spoken to me about it. He has 
shown me more affection since he knows that I refused; and if 
you were near enough to see what goes on here, as I am, you 
would know that this woman and her clique would not be content 
with ‘a word’ and that it would always only start over again. 
You can be assured that I need nobody’s guidance in any ques: 
tion of propriety. . . .” 
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Here is a brief but characteristic note from Louisa May 
Alcott: 


“Dearest Mother, 

“T have tried to be more contented, and I think I have been 
more so. I have been thinking about my little room, which | 
suppose I shall never have. I should want to be there about all 
the time, and I should go there and sing and think. 


“But I'll be contented 
With what I have got; 
Of folly repented, 
Then sweet is my lot.” 
“From your trying daughter, 
“Louy.” 


Perhaps nothing written about Napoleon could bring to us a 
better picture of the human side of his nature than a brief note 
he wrote to his mother in reply to a letter from her in which she 
said, “I am almost at the end of my resources.” It seems he was 
commanding a band of Corsican volunteers whose expenses he 
had paid. He wrote: 


“Mother, please be brave and try to hold me up till the end. 
We must go on; we have gone too far to retreat. The battalion 
will be formed in ten days; then my men will not cost you any 
more. They will be a charge of the Government. If I win, as I 
hope to, our future is secure. Once I am a superior officer my 
career is assured.” 


These are only a few of many equally interesting letters, 
some of which go back to famous Romans. Thumb-nail sketches 
of the writers precede the letters. The book is surely a fine addi- 
tion to any library, particularly one specializing in history or 
biography. 

Columbus, Ohio GERTRUDE P. WEAVER 
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General Joseph Kerr, of Chillicothe, Ohio—“Ohio’s Lost Senator.” 
From the Carrel manuscript collection, edited by Marie 
Dickoré. (Oxford, Ohio, Oxford Press, 1941. Cloth. I12p. 
$1.50.) 


General Joseph Kerr was a very colorful figure in the early 
history of Ohio, living in Ohio for thirty years and leaving the 
State in 1826. His interests were varied. As brought out in 
this book, he was an early surveyor, the fifth United States 
Senator from the State, an industrial tycoon of the Scioto Valley, 
an exporter, a provisioner of the Army of the Northwest at 
Upper Sandusky in the War of 1812, active in political affairs 
and opposer of the United States Bank. 

After his financial reverses in Ohio, he left the State for the 
Southwest and proceeded to build anew. The absence of infor- 
mation concerning him after he left Ohio gave rise to the expres- 
sion “Ohio’s lost Senator.” As a result of interest taken in him 
by his great-grandchildren—Henry Clay Carrel, J. Wallace Car- 
rel, Eleanora P. Carrel and George P. Carrel—much original 
material, including letters, deeds, surveys and other manuscripts 
covering the years 1786 to 1824 was found. This collection, sup- 
plemented by materials in possession of the Illinois Historical 
Survey, the Wisconsin State Historical Library and private col- 
lections, has furnished the data for this interesting and valuable 
contribution to one phase of Ohio’s history. 

The task of organizing and editing this material into the 
present volume was entrusted to Miss Marie Dickoré, an experi- 
enced research student and writer of history. The result of her 
labors is embodied in this book, divided into ten chapters with 
bibliography and index. Much source material is included. Thanks 
are due to George P. Carrel in making this book possible. It is a 
valuable contribution to the State’s history and another illustra- 
tion of the possibilities for valuable research work which may be 
made available to the public in book form. 

BM. i. 
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Northern Editorials on Secession. Edited by Howard Cecil Per- 
kins. 2 vols. Prepared and published under the direction of 
the American Historical Association from the income of the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. (New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1942. xxxiv-+538+xxvi; xxvili, 539-1107 
+xxvip. Newspaper Index. $5.00 each.) 


“The four hundred and ninety-five editorials contained in 
the two volumes of Northern Editorials on Secession have been 
selected from the files of eight hundred newspapers scattered 
among one hundred and forty libraries and newspaper offices 
in seventeen states and Washington, D. C. Of the hundred thou- 
sand editorials originally examined, perhaps five thousand were 
subjected to study. Those finally selected represent one hundred 
and ninety newspapers.” 

The above quotation from Volume I of this work gives some 
idea of the magnitude of the task which was undertaken by the 
editor. In the handling of that task, he has done several things 
which represent a generally successful effort to bring order out 
of seeming chaos. He has given a brief narrative account of 
the press, and has included a newspaper index, which gives the 
name of the editor of each paper between September, 1860, and 
June, 1861, and also the mergers and changes in name that took 
place among northern journals during that period. Whenever 
possible, the political affiliation of the paper is given. In the 
process of selection of editorials, on the whole, due regard seems 
to have been had for the various political groups or parties which 
existed in the North during the secession era. 

Another aspect of the problem which confronted the editor 
was the arrangement of editorials under topical headings. He 
has twenty-seven such headings or chapters, which number sug- 
gests the infinite variety of-matters under discussion within the 
brief span of ten months. Some of the most interesting topics 
treated are as follows: “The Campaign of 1860,” “Secession: 
Right or Revolution,” “Conciliation and Compromise,” “Peace- 
able Separation,” “New Confederacies and a Free City,” “The 
Everlasting Negro,” “The ‘Chivalry’,” “The Mississippi,” “The 
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Economics of Union,” “The Strategy of Sumter,” “The Border 
States,” ‘‘ ‘Sensationism’ and Propaganda.” Since it is a truism 
to state that no two individuals would have arranged their di- 
visions of thought alike, there is no particular criticism involved 
in suggesting that the reader will often find in editorials under 
one division much that throws light on some other topic. For 
instance, the four chapters that deal with the development of 
Lincoln’s policy and Fort Sumter are all closely interrelated. “The 
Economics of Union,” unless the phrase is very narrowly inter- 
preted, might cover such matters as navigation of the Mississippi 
and potential new confederacies. 

A reading of these two volumes in their entirety contributes 
much to the understanding of a complex period of history. It 
was this complexity of currents at work which helps to explain 
why an editor expressed one point of view in November or De- 
cember and a different one a brief time thereafter. Emotion, 
politics, tradition and economics all enter the picture. The editor 
of the volumes undoubtedly struck a significant note when he 
stated that, ‘““The crisis was as much a question of bad temper 
as of a conflict of interests.” Language was often unrestrained, 
as it had been for some years. Politics was never adjourned. 
There were exceptions, of course, but as a rule what was favored 
by Republicans was opposed by the opposition and vice versa. 
That political feeling is well reflected in the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic press after war was a reality. A large proportion of it 
came to the support of the Lincoln Administration in its war effort, 
but unhesitatingly laid the responsibility for the struggle at the 
door of the Republicans. The Fort Sumter controversy, which 
has been a subject of considerable study recently, receives a more 
lengthy treatment than does any topic in the entire work. The 
feeling, which seems to have been equally as widespread in the 
North as in the South, that Fort Sumter was to be evacuated, 
received a rude shock when the policy of the Administration turned 
out to be otherwise. 

The moralist can find in these volumes much to speculate 
upon in the diversity of opinion concerning certain phases of 
slavery and the Negro problem, and the economic-minded reader 
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will read with interest the discussion of such matters in the sec- 
tional pattern as navigation of the Mississippi, the effect of di- 
vergent tariff policies North and South upon foreign trade, and 
the commercial relations between the North and the South. It 
is unfortunate that, with three exceptions, all the papers cited 
on the Mississippi question were Republicans. Two of the ex- 
ceptions were classified as “Independent.” 

Ohio State University Henry H. Simms. 


Grant of Appomattox: A Study of the Man. By William E. 
Brooks. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1942. 347p. 


$3.00. ) 


Some biographies are written to create a hero; others at- 
tempt to substantiate claims accepted or perhaps questioned; but 
this study simply presents the complete Grant. Not interested in 
Grant as president, William Brooks focuses attention upon the 
important, indicative years of his life, those early formative years 
that prepared him for the Civil War and the decisive years in 
which he brought the war to a close. 

Skillfully, without disturbing the complete character, Brooks 
shows the two elements that composed the man. The growing 
military brilliance, resulting from a logical, plodding nature, later 
known as “unconditional Grant,” is clearly built, from his early 
experience in Mexico to his final, superb guidance in the great 
Battle of the Wilderness. The element for which the book is 
named, however, that of compassion, exemplified at Appomattox, 
is shown to have tempered and dominated the soldier in every 
instance. 

Brooks’ style, during the first portion of the book impresses 
one as extremely simple, and his sentences seem to have been 
set down hurriedly; but from a point midway, at which time 
Grant achieves prominence, the description becomes subtle and 
understanding. 

From an historical viewpoint the statements throughout ap- 
pear to be sound, as the references are many and the chapters 
are heavily documented. William E. Brooks, therefore, has given 
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a full, sympathetic portrait of this man who was so important 
to this country during the Civil War, and whose later career as 


president served somewhat to cloud his military life. 
A. M. 


The Montana Frontier. By G. M. Burlingame. (Helena, State 
Publishing Co., 1942. 418p. $2.50.) 


This is the detailed history of the northeast corner of the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho—young, rugged Montana, hardly a stripling state 
when the states East were well and properly grown up. The 
only governmental service Montana had before the Civil War was 
supervision of Indian affairs, but its days before that were not 
dead, as Mr. Burlingame’s history will testify. 

His book is a thorough study of Montana’s early days—begin- 
ning with its “opening up” by the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
1804-1806, to its coming of age in 1889 as a full-fledged state. 
The story in between is action-packed—‘“made by strong men 
filled with a zeal to get big things done quickly.” Who these 
“strong men” were—whether explorer, trader, trapper, miner, 
lumberman, politician or missionary, the author explains to us— 
either in brief, concise biography, or with a quick, deferential 
bow as the story moves along. The big things they did, occupy 
most of the book, for early Montana offered many frontiers of 
conquest and challenged many old and young bloods who found 
themselves in the upper-Missouri country. Mr. Burlingame puts 
it this way: “As the Americas had attracted the courageous, ad- 
venture-loving young men of Europe, in an earlier century, so 
the West served to drain off the exuberant and irresponsible 
from the East in the middle 1800’s.” Many of the “strong men” 
were Indians: Sitting Bull, Sacagewea, wife of Touissant Char- 
bonneau, who joined Lewis and Clark in the Mandan country, 
were two of the most dramatic ones. Indians, in deed or misdeed, 
wrote most of the chapters of Montana history, and whites seem 
to figure more incidentally—until they ran the Indian farther 
West, either by “outlanding” or “outwarring” him. 
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There is most methodical organization in the author’s treat- 
ment of the history. He deals with the chronology by “frontiers,” 
exhausting each period before proceeding to the next. In chap- 
ter sequence he discusses: The Indian Frontier (a very detailed, 
thorough hisory of the tribes in early Montana), The Fur 
Frontier, The Mining Frontier, The Military Frontier, The Ag- 
ricultural Frontier, Transportation, Government, The Army, 
The Cattlemen, Religion, and Cultural Progress. Although 
this is much more like textbook reading than casual, prettied-up 
fiction-history, it is often livened by excerpts from diaries, letters 
and accounts of explorers, fur traders and other adventurers. In 
general, however, this is not reading for the layman—except in 
small doses—but rather for the research student of history who 
wants presentation and interpretation of facts, not the romance 
and elaboration of them. 

A. H. W. 


Rhyming Around the World. By Alfred H. Upham. (Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, c1939. 164p.) 


Poet John Holmes says that all a reader asks of a book of 
poems is that it give him something to remember long after the 
poet and poems are forgotten. The reader will get what he asks 
from Mr. Upham’s book, for he reads, in nostalgia, of happier 
days and happier people and a happier world. That sounds as 
if this little volume is a dreary one, but that’s not true; it was 
certainly intended to be cheery—it’s just the times in which it is 
read that are not. 

Several years ago (Mr. Upham doesn’t say when), the Up- 
hams of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, took a trip around 
the world, and Mr. Upham, as chief log-keeper, started his annals 
in rhyme, and “though the rhymes got rough and the going 
tough,” the rest of his family shamed him into keeping it up. 
He tried on several dull, plodding, uninspiring afternoons to 
throw it out the porthole, but his family held him fast to it. “So 
here it is,” he says on publication, and we’re glad it is. Many 
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of the entries are jolly, others, sad, and all, interesting—even 
if not always good verse. 

It’s a bewildering, curious thing, now, to read his thoughts 
while traveling through Japan, Java, Singapore and Italy. There’s 
a shadow on every page, for even if his lines are light, he ob- 
served and foresaw keenly. As a kind of confirmation of the 
irony, they board, out of Japan, the elusive, channel-slinking 
Scharnhorst—“The sleek and shining Scharnhorst, The bier-und- 
schnitzel Scharnhorst”—for Shanghai and Hongkong. 

Mr. Upham didn’t intend that somber thoughts should weigh 
heavy, for there are many good laughs in his book. You'll suffer 
with him on his seasick afternoons and astound with him at 
meeting the much-marrying men of Bali, and after he gets 
through the unhappy countries, the reader does have a rollicking 
time. It is a pleasant surprise to meet, through this book, Alfred 
H. Upham, who certainly is something new in college presidents. 

A. H. W. 


State Housing Agencies. By Dorothy Schaffter. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 808p. Tables and charts. 
$7.50.) 

This book is the result of the author’s study of state housing 
agencies covering a number of years. She has been a student 
of federal-state-local administration work on this subject as related 
to all other social functions. Her conclusions are “that immediate 
steps should be taken to insure full state participation in the 
public housing program.” The book offers a detailed and con- 
crete description of the whole history of state housing agencies. 

The book gives conclusions on the basis of the author’s un- 
derstanding of the American type of federal government, of the 
administration of other social functions under the government and 
of the proper role to be played by the national, state and the 
local government in various housing programs. She emphasizes 
the importance of the state in future programs. Specific studies 
are made of ten states of which Ohio is one. The last chapter 
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is devoted to a summary and conclusions, and the book ends with 
a carefully prepared bibliography of 93 pages arranged by states, 
and a good index. The author is professor of Political Science 
in Vassar College. H. L. 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements, 
Library. Compiled by Howard H. Peckham. (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1942. xvi+ 403p. Illus.) 


William Lawrence Clements (1861-1934) in 1893 began 
collecting books, manuscripts and other records of American 
history. Finding that documents of American history, during 
the nineteenth century, were closely related to British documents, 
Mr. Clements acquired important documents of both these nations. 
In June, 1923, the Clements Library was opened at the University 
of Michigan as a gift of William L. Clements. It welcomes all 
students of British and American history. 

Valuable as a guide to source material on the history of 
America from its discovery to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, this book will serve scholars and historians, the person 
of casual interest and students of curiosa. Its chief merits are 
the listing of manuscript collections, the topical and chronological 
list of collections and the large index of names. 

In the list of manuscript collections the data given are full 
and authoritative: in the case of persons, The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography and The Dictionary of American Biography are 
followed for biographical material, the occasion for, and origin 
of, manuscripts given, the number of letters in each division are 
indicated and each writer and author of documents is listed. Ap- 
pendix A, a topical and chronological list of the collections, serves 
the student of material in a limited field of British-American 
history by dividing the whole period from 1743 to 1941 into nine 
groups, giving the collections in each group. Hispanic-American 
and Philippine history, from 1492 to 1900 is divided into four 
periods, with the collections in each period listed therewith. 
Amounting to an extensive bibliography of this large field, the 
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index alone contains some 10,000 names, giving the pages of 
manuscript collections in which matter on each person or subject 
is found. Appendix B, on manuscript maps, explains in detail the 
seven principal collections of maps which the library holds. 
Howard Peckham, in compiling this careful guide, makes 
available to all advanced students in British-American history 
the exact nature of the valuable material held by the Clements 
Library upon this subject. A. M. 


Subject Guide to Reference Books. By Herbert S. Hirshberg. 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 1942. xvi-+-259p. 


$4.00. ) 


This product of Mr. Hirshberg’s advanced study of refer- 
ence work is valuable for general sources and for sources in- 
frequently known to librarians. The composition of the book 
is most practical and simple for quick use. 

The book offers four sources of approach to a subject: an 
alphabetical list of the units, an alphabetical, classified list, the 
main, alphabetical body of the work and the index. The al- 
phabetical list of units consists of more than three pages of 
subjects, those most often asked for in libraries, with the cor- 
responding pages on which they are found. The classified list 
of units breaks down the alphabetical list into subjects with sub- 
divisions. Then follows the main body of the book with sub- 
jects arranged alphabetically, giving the various sources of an- 
swers, stating edition, year and page. Its inclusive index is 
composed of the authors, with some titles, listed in the book, 
showing the occurrence of each throughout the Guide. 

Appendix A lists titles not included in Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books. Appendix B is a brief outline of the course 
of reference work offered at the School of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University. The book will be practical for small 
libraries because of the many general sources given; and large 
libraries will make use of the specialized books listed in a great 
variety of subjects. A. M. 
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RicHarp G. MorGAan is curator of archaeology; H. Hormes ELtts, 
assistant curator of archaeology, is now in war production work; Rosert 
Gos.tin was formerly a museum assistant in archaeology. 

Mrs. Howarp Jones (Mary McMultLutn Jones) is president of the 
Ohio History Day Association. 

Ermer E. Noyes is studying for his doctorate in history at the 
Graduate School of Ohio State University. 


A Communication 
November 13, 1942. 
Mr. Charles M. Thomas, 
Department of History, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Thomas: 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly for July, 
1942, at page 185, states that the first paper mill in Ohio was built on the 
Little Miami River in 1810. I believe this honor belongs to East Liverpool, 
formerly Fawcettstown. Browne’s Western Calendar for 1807, published at 
Cincinnati in 1806, contains a letter from a gentleman to the Editor dated 
Fawcettstown, Columbiana County, July 21, 1806: 


The road from Fawcettstown, up the bank of the river, is open, and leads to 
Little Beaver Creek; six miles on which is a grist and saw-mill. A tollbridge is 
erecting, which is, by act of Legislature, to stand good for a term of fifty years. The 
creek is full of large rocks, and affords a romantic scene. 

About two miles up from the mouth is a p — mill, built of stone, and admirably 
calculated to perform a great deal of business. paper made at this mill is equal, 
if not superior, to any made this side of the Mn BE . and there is every reason to 
suppose, from the attention paid to the manufacturing, that a large stroke of business 
will be successfully carried on. How strange to say that, though there are not less 
than ten or twelve printing presses in the State of Ohio, yet the only paper mill in 
the State is situated within one mile of its eastern boundary. There does not appear 
to be a better, or more sure and lucrative speculation. 


The earliest history of Columbiana County, published in 1879, at page 
175, contains the following: 


In 1805 or 1806, John Bever and John Coulter built a paper-mill, for making 
writing paper, on Little Beaver Creek, near its mouth, and called it the Ohio Paper 
Mill. It was the first industry of its kind in Ohio, and the second west of the Alle- 
ghenies. The mill-dam was carried away some years after the enterprise was started, 
and the paper-mill became a thing of the past. 


John Bever, in his will dated January 26, 1832, devised to his daughter 
his % interest in the Ohio Paper Mill in St. Clair Township, Columbiana 
County, Ohio. He stated that the other 4% part belonged to Jacob Bowman 
of Brownsville (Pa.). Bever estimated his % interest at $9,000. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM H. VODREY. 
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